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1 THIRD SERIES VOL 66 NUMBER 


66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON WI THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


Dana 
Bava 


New Headquarters Building in Johannesburg for the Institute of South African Architects designed by Charney and Margoles 
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Rolls-Royce 


endorse the supremacy of 


contracts 


VENTILATION 


Time and again, industrialists 
large and small place repeat orders 
with Colt. And for three good 
reasons. Colt ventilation systems 
depend in the main on internal 
convection currents—not external 
forces—and are therefore little 
affected by the vagaries of the wind. 
Colt offer an unparalleled range of 
ventilators. And most important, 
every Colt recommendation is 
based on a thorough analysis of the 
building, plant and process either 
from a site survey or drawings. 
Such thoroughness influences firms 
such as Rolls-Royce Ltd. It will 
impress ou,too.Ask yoursecretary 
to send for a free manual 
to Dept. AF 30/4 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED - SURBITON - SURREY » TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 (10 LINES) 


See our exhibit at the Factory Equipment Exhibition, Earls Court—Stand No. C24 


Among the 12,000 major Industrial 
Organisations using Colt equipment are: 


25 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
12 contracts: 


14 contracts: 
16 contracts: 
11 contracts: 
15 contracts: 
22 contracts: 


9 contracts: 
29 contracts: 
19 contracts: 


FOR VENTILATION ROLLS- ROYCE USED 104 COLT 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED GIANT CLEAR-OPENING VEN- 
TILATORS, AT THE NEW AERO ENGINE ALTITUDE 
TEST PLANT, DERBY. CONSULTING ENGINEERS :— 
MCLELLAN & PARTNERS ° R. T. JAMES & PARTNERS. 


Lever Bros., Port Sunlight 
Ltd. 


British Oxygen Co. Ltd. 
Cow & Gate Ltd. 

Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. 
English Steel Corporation 
Ltd. 


Ferranti Ltd. 

General Motors Ltd. 
Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd. 
Hoover Ltd. 


Joseph Lucas Ltd. 
National Coal Board 


Philips Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 
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IDEAL 


NEOFIRE 
No. 10 


British Patent No. 753719 


IDEAL 
NEOFIRE 


The Ideal No. 2C Neofire is a cheerful open fire, The Ideal No. 10 Neofire is vicinity designed for 


backed by a boiler specially designed to provide the Direct Hot Water Supply, with a cylinder of not 
combination of Domestic Hot Water Supply and less than 30 gallons. The boiler can be Bower- 
Background Heating. The boiler will heat up to barffed (rust resistant treatment) for use in soft 
3 radiators in other parts of the house, and the water districts. 

domestic supply is obtained by the ‘Indirect’ In hard water areas the No. 10 Neofire can be 
method, which entails the installation of an Ideal installed to provide both Domestic Hot Water 
Indirect Cylinder of appropriate capacity. and Background Heating. 


Each Neofire has a boiler of sufficient power to take care of approximately 40 square feet 
of radiation, plus an average amount of piping, and to provide hot water for all domestic 
purposes with a cylinder of 20 gallon nominal capacity. 

Designed to burn smokeless fuel, Ideal Neofires consume approximately 2 |b. per hour, 
utilising up to 60 per cent of the heat contained in the fuel, compared with 15-20 per 
cent by the ordinary open fire. 


Standard colours are Cream Mottle, Black, Copper Lustre. 


IDEAL NEOFIRE 


Over 200,000 NOW INSTALLED in post-war homes! 


A working demonstration model of the Ideal Neofire may be 
seen at Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.! 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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The 
Glass Age 


s here 


Va 


City of 


The New Western Architecture is now spreading 
all over the world and bringing fresh vitality 
to design in hundreds of cities as, twenty 
centuries ago, the Classic orders spread through- 
out the Greco-Roman world. No complete 
city of contemporary buildings yet exists, but 
buildings that do are illustrated here, drawn by 


4, 


$94 
“Wil 


“hE 


the World 


Gordon Cullen, and assembled as components 
of an imaginary city. This shows the part glass 
plays in the technique of architectural design 
today, and the light, airy and graceful shapes 
that are arising in Europe, Africa, North, 
Central and South America. The Glass Age 
is here. 
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Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 6 House in Gold Coast. 1 1 University Medical School, Pedregal, 
Architect : Mies van der Rohe. Architect : James Cubitt. Central Mexico. Architect : Espinoza. 


Ingram Building, Johannesburg. ” Palace Hotel, Milan. 
i Architect : Ramponi. 


Architects: Cowan & Ellis. 


House in Sweden. 8 Unilever Building, New York. Architects: | 3 Conference Hall, Geneva. 


Architects : Backstrom & Reinius. 


Casino, Pampulho, Brazil. 
Architect : Oscar Niemeyer. 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


Church, in Olinda Pernambuco, 9 Daimler-Benz Building,Unterturkheim, 
Brazil. Germany. Architect: Rols Gutbier. 


1 oO Oklahoma Tower. 
Architect; Frank Lloyd Wright. 


LONDON OFFICE: SELWYN HOUSE 


Architect : A. Guyonnet. 


ST. HELENS LANCS - ST. HELENS 4001 
CLEVELAND ROW ST.JAMES’S S.W.1 


1 ) Life Insurance Company, W. Berlin. 
Architect : Hans Schaefers. 


14 House, Long Island Sound, New York. 

Architect ; Ulrich Franzen. 

1 5 Palace Hotel & Office Building. 
Helsinki. Architects ; Rewell & Petaja. 
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PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 5672/6 
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Pyrodek 
specified 


Architects:— 
Sanger & Rothwell, A/A.R.1.B.A. 


Consulting Engineers :— 
S. K. Shufflebotham, M.I.STRUCT.E. 


Main Contractors:— 
J. & J. Blunn Limited. 


A Pyrodek gypsum concrete roof was 
specified for Parkcake Bakeries’ new 
extensions at Oldham. Unique fire 
protection, high speed construction, 

flat dust-free soffit, low maintenance.... 
This versatile roof construction 

possesses all these features which are 
essential for an efficient roof. 

a | May we send details? Publication 2.20 
will gladly be sent on request. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone: LONgford 4444 OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3 Telephone: AMHerst 938] 
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can’t afford 


conventional paints. 


With LUXOL | know 
where | am on time 
and cost. Wash and rub ” ? 
down and one coat of F, 
LUXOL and I'm off to the 
next job... And there’s 
always another one waiting _ 


because LUXOL keeps 


costs down 


The reason is, LUXOL Paints have exceptionally high opacity. 
Because of this, an undercoat is seldom needed and only one 
finishing coat is ever necessary. This saves very considerably 


<5 on time and cost and the superior quality which makes LUXOL 
wan 19 Lu ol One-Coat Paints possible ensures a better finish. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 
Namen 


SRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


gem, BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED | 
Portland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 
Crewe House, Curzon Street, "London, W. 1 31, Wapping, Liverpool 


Belfast * Birmingham * Bristol* Cardiff * Glasgow * Leeds * Manchester * Norwich * Plymouth * Sheffield’ Southampton * Swansea and all principal towns. 
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A SENSATIONAL technical catalogue issued 


in 1954 — now the text book 
of the trade! 


The Finch Cast Iron Soil, Drain 
and General Castings Catalogue 


NEW 1959 EDITION NOW 


Original editions of this catalogue have already been accepted as the finest and most comprehensive 
text book of its kind ever issued to the trade. Now, Finch bring it right up-to-date with this new, 
more comprehensive than ever edition. An essential reference book for Architects, Surveyors, Builders 
and Plumbers, it is divided into sections for quick reference and contains a mass of carefully 
tabulated technical information, as well as Tables of Measurements, latest fittings, Prices, etc. 

Over 20,000 copies of the first edition are already in circulation. An overwhelming demand is 
anticipated for this new special Library Edition which can obviously only have a limited circulation to 
Architects, Surveyors, Building and Plumbing Contractors. Write today giving name of your Company. 


COMPLETELY INDEXED AND PRICED Including 24-page Price List for periodic revision. 


the catalogue deals fully with the following subjects 


SOIL & WASTE PIPES & FITTINGS - RAINWATER PIPES 

& FITTINGS - WATERMAIN PIPES & FITTINGS - GUTTERS 

& RAINWATER HEADS » GENERAL CASTINGS - DRAIN PIPES 
& FITTINGS & ACCESSORIES - MANHOLE COVERS & FRAMES 
& ROAD GULLY GRATINGS + SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT 
SLUICE VALVE & WATER CONTROL APPARATUS 

PLUMBERS’ TOOLS & DRAIN-TESTING APPARATUS 


HANDBOOK EDITION 


For general distribution there 
is this more compact edition 
of the catalogue designed for 
practical everyday use both in 
the office and on the site. 
Available on application. 


B. FINCH & CO. LTD - BELVEDERE WORKS + BARKINGSIDE + ESSEX VALentine 8888 (30 lines) 
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POWER 
OPERATED 
ROOF 
CRADLES 


BUILT IN—FOR LOWEST 
COST MAINTENANCE 


OF BUILDING FACADES 


One of the most urgent problems brought about 
by the recent trend in multi-storey building has 
been the difficulty in cleaning, decorating and 


repairing building facades. 
Mills Scaffold Co. have introduced a power %* The cradle track is permanently installed on the roof. 
¥* Rotating jib swings ‘inboard’—invisible from street level. 
* No fittings on face of building. 


* Foolproof safety system operates even when power 1s 
workmen can complete a cleaning and decorating cut off. 


operated roof cradle which will provide safe and 


easy access to the exterior of high buildings. Now 


job at four times the speed they could achieve Cradle can be manually operated. 


using a conventional hand operated cradle. * Suitable for installation on new and existing buildings. 


A fully illustrated brochure has been prepared giving detailed information about 
Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles. Please write or telephone for your copy to: 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., Trussley Works, Hammersmith Grove, London, W.6. Telephone: Riverside 3018 
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Now this 
is an underlining 
| can use! 


Moke sure the & 
BLACK SHEATHINGFELT 


THE ASPHay 
fy 


All rolls bear this sign. It is the archi- 
tects’ and asphalters’ assurance of 
top quality underfelt. Accept no sub- 
stitute for Black Sheathing Felt. 


Black Sheathing Felt handles pleas- 
antly, lays easily . . . that’s why 
experienced asphalters thank you 
for specifying it by name. This is 
the ideal underlining for hot 
asphalte and the perfect keying 
medium; it resists cracking and 
creeping; gives complete isolation 
from the substructure; doesn’t 
wrinkle, shrink or absorb moisture. 
All asphalters get the best and the 
most lasting results when you... 


specify 

Asphalte laid on 
Black Sheathing 
Felt for your job 


Manufactured by: 


John Erskine Ltd., Belfast. ! 
John Rogers Ltd., Belfast 

D. Anderson & Son Ltd., Manchester | 
Engert & Rolfe Ltd., London 

Robt. McCalmont & Sons Ltd., Belfast. | 
F. McNeil & Co., London 

Permanite Ltd., London 


* Specify and use it as the underlay for Mastic Asphalte Roofs and Floors 
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WAREHOUSE FOR ARTHUR LEE & SONS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
80’ span, 5 ton travelling crane 


** Don’t look round now, we're being watched.” 

“More likely he’s looking at the picture.” 

**He’d turn over if he knew how much a building like this costs.” i 
““You’re wrong there. Conder Clearspan Buildings are more than competitive 
with any other form of construction. They score on maintenance too.” 


** But surely such a large span puts up the cost ? Wide spans are good planning, 
but clients often think more of their budget than the future.” 

‘Big spans do cost more, but Clearspan up to 150 feet 

is normal commercial practice.” 


** Anyway, that chap behind may be a fellow Architect— 

he won't want to be tied down to a standard building.” 

“Who said Conder ties you down ? 

So far from cramping my style, Clearspan gives me new scope.” 

**Who are these Conder people, anyway ?” 

“They pioneered the New Look for industrial buildings—now they’re even 
farther ahead. You must have the Conder Clearspan book, 

it’s a revelation and packed full of facts.” 


**Why don’t you tell that chap behind ? ” 
‘Certainly not. That might be called advertising! !”’ 
CLEARSPAN—the most comprehensive and attractive range of buildings ever produced. 


Spans up to 150’ 0” Roof slopes 12°—17°— 22° Cranes 5 and 10 tons 
(Variations from standard available to order) 


CONDER CLEARSPAN 


Clearspan buildings are used ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS LTD. DE HAVILLAND ENGINE CO. 
ESSO PETROLEUM CO. LTD. IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. LTD. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
J. LYONS & CO. LTD. MINISTRY OF WORKS NATIONAL COAL BOARD 

industrial concerns including: — — SHELL MEX & B.P. LTD. SOUTHERN ELECTRICITY BOARD GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LTD. 


CONDER ENGINEERING CO LTD WINNALL WINCHESTER HANTS + TELEPHONE 5095 
CONDER ENGINEERING CO (MIDLANDS) LTD PEEL HOUSE BURTON-ON-TRENT -<- TEL 5411 


P.2399 


by many leading 
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No matter how many homes are Involved, standard specification 
of the Bilston Atlanta ensures constant satisfaction. Its brilliant 
enamel finish remains unimpaired year after year! The Bilston 
range includes the exact colour required for any decorative scheme. 


Specify the Atlanta—it costs no more than an ordinary bath. 


[> —the bath SPECIALISTS 


BILSTON FOUNDRIES LTD - BILSTON - STAFFORDSHIRE - Illustrated literature is available on request. 


The Atlanta can be specified 
for any bathroom, large or 
small! As well as the 66”, 
the Atlanta comes in 54’, 


”, 61” (available in two 
widths), and 72” lengths. 


The Atlanta 54 must be 
preferred to any other bath 
of this size because it is an 
exact replica of the full-size 
bath, scaled down to small 
proportions. 


Atlanta flat bottom helps 


8 


to prevent slipping ... 
ensures comfort. 


THE VERSATILE ATLANTA | 


Atlanta shallow step is safe 
for young and old. The 
Atlanta can be fitted to 
give an overall height of 
only 16”. 


With the Atlanta, taps can 
be fitted in three different 
positions:to meet all possi- 
ble requirements. 


Corner tap mounting facili- 
tates installation and 
maintenance. 


The Atlanta is supplied 
with or without overfiow... 
with or without handgrip. 
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New Decorplast 
otters 4/ exciting 
colours and designs 
youve never 

seen betore! 


plast 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


To Holoplast Ltd., 2, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1, Please send Decorplast facsimile Colour Chart to .— 


Now Decorplast makes working-surfaces and walls really 
glow with colour—sets a new standard in top-class mela- 
mine-faced laminated plastics. It’s as tough as it’s 
beautiful. Doesn’t easily crack, chip, stain or fade. It’s 
cleaned with a damp cloth—because dirt cannot stick. 
Boiling water, grease, spirits, dilute acids and heat up to 
310°F. leave new Decorplast bright and colourful as the 
day it was made. 

The whole new range, now in sheets 9’ x 4’ as well as 
8’x 4’, thickness },”, is always available in matt and gloss 
finishes—plus new wood veneers that really do look like 
wood! Send in the coupon below for facsimile Colour Chart 
and list of Distributors. 


LAMINATED PLASTIC 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


Made by Holoplast Limited. Sales Office: 2, Caxton Street, London, S.W.2. Telephone: ABBey 4866 
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GIRLING’S BUILDING FRAMES 


OF PRECAST REINFORCED CONCRETE 


For economy, speedy erection and no maintenance costs, this form of 
construction is ideal for Factory Buildings, Church and Assembly Halls, 
Agricultural Buildings, and School Canteens, etc. 


The System comprises precast reinforced posts, rafters and purlins and 
valley gutters where appropriate. Travelling crane beams can be provided 
carried by haunches on the columns. Spans available are in multiples of 
5 ft. up to 50 ft. 


For multi-storey buildings precast concrete columns and beams can be supplied 
at a cost much less than cased steel stanchions and Rolled Steel Joists. 


A complete service of design, manufacture and erection is provided. 


Girlings Ferro Concrete Co., Ltd. 


Southern Works: Great South West Road, Feltham, 
Middlesex. Phone: HOU. 1158. 

Midland Works and Head Office: Rothwell, Leeds. 
Phone: Rothwell 3174 BY APPOINTMENT TO 
Northern Works: Nickel Works, Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


SUPPLIERS OF 
Phone: Kirkintilloch 2244. FERRO CONCRETE WORK 
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| material 


Beneath the design form of the Standard Kingston lavatory basin is the firm 
foundation of Standard vitreous china —a non-porous material. Even without 
the glaze it cannot absorb moisture. So no water can enter the body 
material and, by swelling it, craze the glaze. This means that Standard 
vitreous china is always completely clean and hygienic. And it has great 
strength and resistance to damage. Specify Standard vitreous china and you 


specify fine design in the right material. 


vitreous china by Standard 


441 MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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Gatwick Airport Terminal—Main Concourse. 
Consultants: Frederick S. Snow & Partners. I 
Electrical Contractors: T. Clark & Co. Ltd. 


& 


A GHTING INSTALLATION 
IS ALWAYS DISTINCTIVE 


Subtly blending artistry with technology, the 

science of lighting as it is practised by G.E.C. 

designers and engineers is creating exciting new 

concepts of beauty and efficiency in illumination. 

The G.E.C. lighting service is available anywhere 

in the world through every G.E.C. Branch 
_ establishment. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY * LONDON - WC2 
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Who dreamed this up? 


Sorry old chap, we did. From where you stand it may look weird, but in fact 
it’s a particular kind of roofing: TRINASCO Built-up Felt Roofing by Limmer & 
Trinidad, specially designed for the lightweight buildings so much in fashion 
today, but completely suitable too for buildings of all kinds. Because this roofing 
is light in weight and extremely durable and decorative at the same time. You 
can adapt TRINASCO Built-up Roofing to most styles of roof construction, and 
it can be laid to any specification you require. And all along the line our technical 
staff are there to help you, and to advise you as to the system of insulation you 
may need. It’s just part of the Limmer & Trinidad Roofing Service. If you’d like 
further details a descriptive leaflet is yours for the writing. 


LINIMER & TRINIDAD 


BUILT-UP FELT ROOFING 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT COMPANY LIMITED, TRINIDAD LAKE HOUSE, 232-242 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Photograph by courtesy of 
Priestman Brothers Ltd. 
Architects: Monro & Partners. 
Contractors: J. Lawson & Co., Ltd. 
Purpose-made metal window by 
A. Beanes & Co., Ltd. 


CONTAGT BEAN ES 


FOR 


A. BEANES AND COMPANY LIMITED 
BRIDGE WHARF BISHOP’S BRIDGE RD LONDON W.2 Tel: PADdington 4057-3144 


METAL WINDOW MANUFACTURERS’ SINCE 1877 
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Brush this liquid 
waterproofing... 


and roofs 
are safe 
for years 


= 


, 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS are 
often on the look-out for an economical, durable 
material that protects roofs from the worst that the 
weather can do. They will find Synthaprufe ideal for 
this purpose. 

Synthaprufe is a liquid waterproofing that protects 
roofs completely from moisture and requires no main- 


tenance. It does not decay, even after years of exposure. 
Synthaprufe is extremely easy to handle—you simply 
brush it on and allow it to set. And because it spreads 
so well and lasts so long, it gives great savings in man- 
hours and money. 

Synthaprufe can be confidently recommended as a 
reliable material that gives great economy and is 
suitable for every type of roofing job. 


Synthaprufe 


MANUFACTURED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
By-Products, National Provincial Bank Buildings, Docks, Cardiff 


“sSYNTHAPRUFE” IS A 
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experience has shown..- 


» Aluminium 
HIGH. 

ALLOYS siouer 
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Tomorrow’s needs must 


be planned for, today | 


Architects and Executives today, concerned with 
interior planning, need to be in touch with 
modern interior sales presentation. New develop- 


ments in materials and merchandise demand it. 


The George Parnall organisation base all work 
carried out for clients on a true appreciation of this 
need, interpreted according to the highest standards 
of contemporary design. 

Our consultant designers welcome an oppor- 


tunity to collaborate with architects alive to the 


urgent needs of tomorrow. 


GEORGE PARNALL & CO. LTD. 
Craftsmen and Designers 
Architect: 


4 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
4 Telephone: MUSeum 7101 


AUSTIN REED 
(CARDIFF) 


& Partners 


Left 


WARING AND 
GILLOW 


China Dept. 


Right 


J. F. TAYLOR & Co, Ltd. 
BRISTOL 


Dress Materials Dept. 
Br 
« 
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PINCHIN JOHNSON 
pecorativE PAINTS 


Today Architects are faced with an ever 
increasing variety of modern structural 
materials used in the building industry ; 
new materials and methods which so 
often do not lend themselves ideally to 
conventional painting systems. To assist 
Architects with all problems concerning 
building paints, Pinchin Johnson provide 
the services of their Colour and Technical 
advisory panels. The expert guidance 
freely provided by this consultative 
service enables Architects to employ 
modern painting materials and methods 
to the best advantage. 


When seeking information on any 
matters relating to paint finishes for any 
INDUSTRIAL purpose, for helpful 
advice, consult P.J. at Head Office or 
any branch office listed below. 


ESTABLISHED FOR 125 YEARS 


PINCHIN JOHNSON & CO. 


(Home Sales Building Paints Division) 
4 CARLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: TRAfalgar 5600. Grams: Pinchin, Phone, London 


BELFAST : Dalton Buildings, Dalton Street. Tel: Belfast 58643. BIRMINGHAM: 1 King Edward's Place, Broad Street. Tel: Midland 1042-3-4. 
BOOTLE, 20: 72 Brewster Street Tel: Liverpool, Bootle 2121. BRIGHTON, 1: 26 Elder Place. Tel: Brighton 23739. BRISTOL, 8: 21 High Street, 
Clifton. Tel: Bristol 33889. GLASGOW, C.2: Ocean Chambers, 190 West George St. Tel: Douglas 3281-2. LEEDS, 11: 123 Water Lane. Tel: Leeds 24377. 


MANCHESTER. 3: 22 Bridge Street. Tel: Blackfriars 3800. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1: Pudding Chare. Te! : Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 
SOUTHAMPTON : 41 Lower Canal Walk. Tel: Southampton 23648 
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CIRCLE 
RESEARCH 
BENEFITS YOU 


Each year the Blue Circle Group of Companies 
spends over £300,000 on research. The results of this 
research can be seen in the consistently 
high quality of the Group’s products, and in the availability 
of new and improved materials for structural and 
decorative concrete developed in the research laboratories. 
The Blue Circle Group is the largest cement 
organization in the World. Make use of its many 


services and profit from its resources 


BLUE CIRCLE PRODUCTS include 
BLUE CIRCLE, PELICAN & DRAGON BRANDS OF ORDINARY PORTLAND CEMENT °* FERROCRETE * ‘417’ CEMENT 
SULFACRETE * HYDRACRETE * SNOWCRETE * COLORCRETE * HYDRALIME * WALCRETE * SUPER SNOWCEM ETC. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. LTD. PORTLAND HOUSE, Selling Organizations of 
TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. TELEPHONE ABBEY 3456 THE ASSOCIATED 
G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL TELEPHONE HULL 1612! PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIMECO.LTD. 5 THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
PENARTH, GLAM. TELEPHONE PENARTH 57301/4 ALPHA CEMENT LTD. 
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a wood for almost every need! 


BER ... from Canada’s vast forests | 
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SPecia; Properties Typicay Uses 
= : Immune to dry rot Exterio, Cladding 
Very 4, decay Asricultura) buildings 
Little shrinkage Boat “ONStruction 
Attractive Natural Colour Shingle, 
4 For furthe, Mformation On Canadian Woods Commercia) ty 
Counsel, Timber Canag, House, London, 5.W.4, 
— 


ALSO AT: SWANSEA . CARDIFF « WELWYN GARDEN CITY .«. NORWICH . HULL. 


SOUTHAMPTON « PETERBOROUGH . ROMFORD . VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY CoO. LTD. 


choose Ceramic Tiles 
at their Luxurious STRAND HOTEL, Brunswick Street, Liverpool 


the perfect medium 
for this modern mural— 
blending with the 

Tile staircase to the 
colourful “Mersey Bar.” 
A waterfront scene 
portrayed completely 

in Ceramic Tiles. 

An exquisite feature 

of a city’s 

favourite rendezvous. 


Architects: Medcalf & Medcalf, F/L.R.I.B.A. Liverpool. 
Contractors: Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool and Loughborough. 
Tiling Contractors: George Swift (Tilers) Ltd., Liverpool. 


British 


Ceramic 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association + Federation House - Stoke-on-Trent 
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GETTING THINGS 
STRAIGHT 


about ‘U’ values... 


The Thermal Insulation (Industrial Buildings) Act, 1957 makes 
certain requirements for Thermal Insulation Standards for roofs. 


These are: 
INTERNAL DESIGN TEMPERATURE MAXIMUM '‘U’ VALUE 
(5 ft. from floor level) (British Units) 
70°F 0.30 
65°F 0.34 
55°F 0.48 


Since the lower the ‘U’ value, the higher the standard of thermal 
insulation, ‘Maximum ‘“‘U” Value’ here means the minimum per- 
missible standard of thermal efficiency. 

Although 0.30 is often quoted as the ‘‘Maximum ‘U’ Value”’ for 
the proposed regulations, this figure only applies in the rare cases 
where an Internal Temperature of 70°F, 5 ft. from floor level, is 
envisaged. In fact, for the vast majority of all factory buildings 
coming within the scope of the Act, the standard of insulation will 
be defined on the basis of an internal temperature of 60°F. This latter 
standard can be met, adequately and cheaply, by straightforward 
insulation with Insulating Gypsum Plasterboard, which conforms on 
both faces to B.S.476 as a Class I material of very low flame spread, 
without requiring additional treatment 


THESE AND OTHER RELEVANT 
FACTS AND DIAGRAMS, regarding the 


Thermal Insulation (Industrial Buildings) Act, are contained in 
a special supplement to our standard publication ‘Plasterboard’. 
Write today, stating the number of copies you require, to: 


THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


without ineurring tire hazards 


G.P.O. BOX 321, LONDON, W.1 Ua 


AB.4 
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Architects: Central Architectural Department of the British Aluminium Co. Ltd. 
Principal Contractors: Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son Ltd. 


“Reform” 
roof glazing 


The illustrations show part of the 


“Reform” Alumalloy roof glazing extensively 
used on the new works for the British 
Aluminium Company at Latchford Locks. 


4 Write for technical literature. 


HAYWARDS LTD UNION STREET LONDON SE Phone waterioo 6¢35 (Private Branch Ex) 


BRANCHES BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CAMBRIDGE CARDIFF JERSEY DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS 


MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE ON TYNE 
2854/A 
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Escom Centre, Johannesburg Sprinkler Installation by Matthew Hall 


MATTHEW HALL 


ESTD. 1848 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


SPRINKLERS & FIRE PROTECTION 


MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.I. 


Glasgow Manchester Bristol Belfast Johannesburg Germiston Durban 
Cape Town Welkom Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola West Indies 


MATTHEW HALL 
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The bulk assembly shop at Messrs. Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Ltd., 
Enterprise Works at Clitheroe where Corrugated ‘Perspex’ has been installed. 


Corrugated ‘Perspex’ 
gives better light for better work 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES. Corrugated 
‘Perspex’ has a very high light transmission 
and is immensely tough. It will withstand the 
severest weather, and is unharmed by the 
corrosive atmosphere of most industrial 
areas. At the same time it is very light, easy 
and economical to install. All over the 


country installations more than 11 years 
old are still giving satisfactory service. 

Corrugated ‘Perspex’ comes in a wide 
range of profiles and fits most corrugated 
roofing materials. If diffused daylight is 
desired, Opal Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is 
available. 


It’s as clear as daylight —it must be 


CORRUGATED “PERSPEX 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet made by I.C.I. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON :- S.W.1 
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RILEY ROBOT = 
Hopper feed. Suitable for a 


sectional boilers in domestic 
hot water or space heating A. 
systems—and vertical boilers 


EMIT 
DARK SMOKE 


Under the Clean Air Act it is now an offence 
~ to emit dark smoke. The problem of ensuring 
smokeless combustion within the meaning 

— —— of the Act without costly conversions can 

be solved by the installation of Riley Chain 
Grate or Under-feed Mechanical Stokers. 
Write for full technical information. 


For horizontal shell-type 
boilers. Ensures efficient 
| burning of low grade coals. 


DIREKTO 


Bunker feed. For sectional boilers in domestic 


vertical boilers used in steam-raising. Feeds 


| direct from bunker to boiler below floor level. ; al | th PSE $ Olympia. 
| 


water tube and locomotive : 

boilers, hot water and i : 

steam heating systems 

and steam processes. 


| Gombustion 
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See us at the Engineering, Mar- P 
H ine Welding and Nuclear Energy 

hot water and space heating systems. Also for i Exhibition, StandNo. 12, RowA, | 
Ground Floor, Grand Hall, 


= provide smokeless 


small 
CLASS ‘8° ituminous coa 

i ! { 
Hopper feed. For Cornish, 

\ Lancashire and Economic I / R | LEY { I C ) P R 0 D U cTs LI M ITE D 
| with grate to fit into H _ Mechanical Stokers - Syntron Electric Vibratory Equipment 
circular furnace flues. ; \ A member of the International Combustion Organisation } | 

| \ NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON WCI - TERMINUS 2622 
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It has 
been 
calculated 
that this 


at a busy 
Lyons Tea 
Shop in 
Kensington, 
London, W.8, has 
withstood over 
the years foot 
pressure equivalent 
to no less than 
700 million 
pounds. 


Laid eleven 
years ago, 
itis still 4 


resilient 
as the day 
it was in- 
stalled. The 
passage of 
millions of feet, 
bringing in the 
abrasive grit 
from the streets, 
has not impaired its 
well-cared-for 
appearance. 


Linoleum still 
maintains its 
supremacy as the 
longest wearing of all resilient 
floor finishes. No serious 
challenge exists to this >» 


leadership. A range of modern 
patterns offers unlimited 

scope for beautiful effects 
in floor styling. 


“THELMA” stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 


For Beauty that 
cannot be stamped out 


For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: Barry Ostlere & Shepherd Ltd., Kirkcaldy - Dundee Linoleum Co. Ltd., Dundee 
Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 - Michael Nairn & Co. Ltd., Kirkcaldy * North British Linoleum Co. Ltd., Dundee - Scottish 


Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Falkland, Fife - Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lancaster. 
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HILLS 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL... 


|| 


Early man gave welcome to the daylight at his cave- 
mouth. Later he raised temples in which to worship it. 
Modern man still builds for the light, not now in 
worship, but from knowledge of its value to health and 
well-being. He gives it entry through curtains of glass; 
lets it flood into his offices, hospitals, schools, factories, 
and flats. For simplicity, economy and maximum 

light admission he uses Hills Glass Curtain Walling. 

Let us send you full information by return. 


(WEST BROMWicH) LTD. 
ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines) 


London: Chapone Place, Dean Street, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 0526/9 
Branches at Manchester (Blackfriars 3382/3), Bristol (24765) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (25060), Glasgow (City 5564) (2) cw2 
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PHILIPS 
Live Detipn Seurte 


Dorchester Primary Schoo a 

aii helps to build for the future 
The Philips Lighting Design Service offers comprehensive expert advice 
from a team of experienced lighting engineers and a qualified architect who 
has made a special study of light in relation to colour — all this, without 
charge or obligation. The service has, since its inception, been responsible 
for many of the most imaginative lighting schemes devised in recent 
years. You can avail yourself of it simply by asking your electrical 
contractor or getting in touch with Philips direct. 


PHILIPS 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD LIGHTING DIVISION 


CENTURY HOUSE + SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON W.C.2 
(LD3022) 
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AVAILABLE 

WITH 

CLASS | 

FLAME SPREAD 
INSULATION BOARD 
or any known 

Rigid Sheet Material 


In Concealed 

or Visible Systems 
for Thermal and 

Sound Insulation 


led fixing system, showing sus- 
from Truss Tie 


Supplied and fixed anywhere in United Kingdom 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD 


ALDWYCH HOUSE - ALDWYCH W.C.2 - CHANCERY 8159 
Northumbria House: Portland Terrace - Newcastle upon Tyne Newcastle 81-4323 


Sundeala also manufacture 
HARDBOARD - MEDIUM HARDBOARD - PEG BOARD - ACOUSTIC TILES 


N 
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Regd. Trade Mark 


Ascot and the Se-Duct make history 


Ascot and the new Se-Duct system of vertical duct flueing made architectural history on 
October 27th, 1958, when a block of 160 new flats was officially opened at Anne Street, 
Gateshead. 
Built for the Gateshead Corporation, the flats are the first multi-storey dwellings to be 
constructed with the Se-Duct replacing traditional flues for high efficiency room-sealed gas 
appliances such as the Ascot 727 water heater. As a result, improved layout and considerable 
savings in capital installation costs have been achieved. 
Thanks to the Se-Duct system, full heat services from high efficiency gas appliances are 
available at the Anne Street flats at a low running cost comparable with that of a solid fuel 
system. These comprise 160 Ascot 727 ‘multipoints’ and 30 Ascot 503/2 sink 
water heaters, as well as gas fired drying cabinets, cookers, radiant/ 
convector fires and washboilers. 


Ascot 127 
Oryflu 
drying Halcyon 
cabinet | selective 
ar 

| heater 


Orugasar 
space 
heater 


Diagram shows how 


the Se-Duct is planned a 
into a multi-storey 
SE-DUCT 
building, and how the eee 
various types of Orugasar cabinec 
sealed gas appliances = 
can be arranged. 
Duet Ascot 727 
water 
heater 
ane 
Ascot 727 
“Halcyon 
sim selective 
Ascot 727 
Sapphire water 
| space neater 
heater 
SE ground Noor 
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Se-Duct access oanel 


=) 


Borough Engineer & Surveyor 
& Town Planning Officer 


G. F. WINTERS, A.M.1.C.E. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED, 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, NEASDEN, N.W.IO 
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THIRD SERIES VOL. 66 NUMBER 6 THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


EDITORIAL 


Return from Africa 


Mr. Basil Spence, President, and Mr. C. D. Spragg, Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., arrive back in this country on 13 April. Their plane 
is due at London Airport at 7.15 a.m. 


Private Architects’ Share of New Building Work 


A start has been made towards the solution of the vexed 
question of what proportion of the country’s building work 
comes within the province of the architectural profession. 
The first results of a survey of private architectural practice, 
made by the Professional Relations Department of the 
Institute at the request of the Ad Hoc Committee, are given 
on page 201. This shows that private architects alone were 
responsible for the design and supervision of one-third of 
the total volume of new building work. Similar surveys are 
being made to find out the proportion of new building work 
carried out by the architects’ departments of public authorities 
and industrial and commercial firms. When these results are 
available, it seems likely that the profession will be found to 
be responsible for between 60 and 70 per cent of the country’s 
new building work. 

As the President said recently in a letter to those private 
architects who participated in the first survey, these first 
results are encouraging in showing that the services of archi- 
tects are used to a far greater extent than has been suggested 
in the past—although at the same time they point to the 
danger of too rapid a growth in the size of the profession, 
since the untapped market for the architects’ services is a 
good deal smaller than was thought. 


Housing Standards to be reviewed 


The Central Housing Advisory Committee have appointed a 
Sub-Committee to review housing standards, with the 
following terms of reference: ‘To consider the standards of 
design and equipment applicable to family dwellings and 
other forms of residential accommodation, whether provided 
by public authorities or by private enterprise, and to make 
recommendations’. Members wishing to give evidence should 
write to the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, Mr. S. W. 
Gilbert, at the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. The names of the committee are given 
on page 220. 
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The late W. H. Ansell 


Mr. W. H. Ansell, C.B.E., M.C., F.S.A., Past-President, 
died on 11 February. 

The funeral took place on 17 February at Golders Green 
crematorium. The service was conducted by the Reverend 
L. Hills, and among those present were Miss E. Ansell (sister), 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., D.C.L., Vice-President 
(representing the President, R.I.B.A.), Mr. Everard Haynes, 
M.A. (Secretary, Board of Architectural Education), Sir 
Edward Maufe, R.A. [F], Mr. A. F. Eggleston, Mrs. A. 
Boon, Miss F. Raines and Mr. Darcy Braddell [F] (Art 
Workers’ Guild), Vice-Admiral H. G. Norman (General 
Secretary, National Playing Fields Association, also repre- 
senting King George’s Fields Foundation), Mr. W. D. 
Sturch (Hon. Secretary, British School at Rome), Mr. 
Oswald P. Milne, J.P. [F] (representing the Architectural 
Faculty, British School at Rome), Mr. Martin S. Briggs [F] 
(representing the Carpenters’ Company), Mr. C. F. Parry 
(Secretary, The Athenaeum), Mr. Arthur Bailey, O.B.E. [F], 
Sir Robert Fraser, Mr. A. Thom and Mr. L. P. Rees [A] 
(War Damage Commission), Mr. H. J. W. Alexander 
(representing the A.A.), Brigadier G. Shenstone [F], 
(representing the Surveyors’ Club), and Mr. S. E. Redfern. 


Mr. Cleeve Barr’s new Appointment 


Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr [A], Principal Architect in the 
Ministry of Education, has been appointed Chief Architect 
in the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, in 
succession to Mr. J. H. Forshaw, C.B., M.C., M.T.P.I., 
Vice-President. He will take up his duties in June. 

Mr. Barr, who is 48, was Deputy Housing Architect to the 
L.C.C. before his appointment to the Ministry of Education, 
and earlier in his career had held other appointments with 
the L.C.C. and with Hertfordshire County Council. He is 
Chairman of the Constitutional Committee. 


Cover Picture 


The new Headquarters Building in Johannesburg for the 
Institute of South African Architects was opened on 25 March 
in the presence of the President and Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The architects, Messrs. Charney and Margoles, of 
Johannesburg, won the competition for the H.Q. in 1955. 
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Work of Arne Jacobsen 

The exhibition of the work of 
Arne Jacobsen was formally 
opened on 25 February by 
H.E. the Danish Ambassador 
M. Vincens de Steensen-Leth, 
G.C.V.O., with the President 
R.I.B.A. in the Chair. Mr. 
Basil Spence said that it was 
the measure of the regard in 
which we held his work that his 
was the first one-man exhibition 
to be held at the R.I.B.A. 

Professor Jacobsen, in his 
reply, spoke of his great respect 
for English architecture. Mr. 
Henry Brooke, Minister of 
Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, and the Rt. Hon. Chair- 
manof LondonCounty Council, 
Mr. A. E. Samuels, were among 
those present at the opening. 

The exhibition, which closed 
on 25 March, has been seen 
by a large number of visitors. 

In its preparation, which was 
by Professor Jacobsen himself, 
valuable assistance was given 
by Mr. P. E. Stemann. 

The photographs are of Arne 
Jacobsen in one of his chairs, 
and a general view of the 
exhibition. 


Minimum Standard of Entry into the Profession 


An important announcement by the Council concerning 
changes in the minimum standard of entry into training for 
the architectural profession, following a recommendation 
made by the Conference on Architectural Education at 
Oxford of last year, is given on p. 203. 


Exhibition of Chinese Architecture 


The R.I.B.A. had hoped to present, during April, an exhi- 
bition of Chinese classical architecture together with a 
selection of Chinese contemporary work. 

Unfortunately the Chinese Architectural Society have been 
delayed in the preparation of this exhibition but it is hoped 
to show it early in June. 


R.I.B.A. Annual Discourse and Film Evening 


Mr. Charles Eames is to give this year’s Annual Discourse 
which will take place at 66, Portland Place, W.1, on Wednes- 
day, 15 April, at 6 p.m. 

A special meeting is being arranged the day before for the 
purpose of showing some of Mr. Eames’s films. These will 
include: ‘Black Top’, ‘Parade’, ‘Communications Primer’, 
‘House’, “Toccata for Toy Trains’. 

This meeting is on Tuesday 14 April at 7.30 p.m., also at 
66, Portland Place. No tickets are required for either meeting 
and admission is free. 
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Comprehensive Redevelopment 

Members who were present on 9 December last, when Mr. 
Percy Johnson-Marshall spoke on Comprehensive Redevelop- 
ment, will not have forgotten that he showed over 300 slides 
through a battery of three projectors—a considerable tour 
de force. 

It would be impossible in the JOURNAL to do justice to what 
was really a visual treatment of the subject, but starting with 
this issue, it will be recorded in several instalments corre- 
sponding to the sections into which the lecture was divided. 


Competition for Designs for Small Houses 

The result of this competition is given on page 219. The 
thirty winning designs will be published later this year, and 
it is understood that all the entries, 1,523 in number, will be 
on view at the Building Centre from 31 August to 12 
September. This will be confirmed when more details are 
available. 


Library Group’s 100th Meeting 
The R.I.B.A. Library Group which was formed in 1947 now 
has a membership of 180. It will hold its 100th Meeting on 
Monday, 27 April at 6 p.m., when Sir John Summerson, 
C.B.E., F.S.A. [A] will givea lecture entitled ‘Wren’s Drawings 
for St. Paul’s: A Re-assessment.’ 

Members who are interested in the Group should write for 
particulars to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Kenneth S. Mills [A], 
110 Kingswood Road, Goodmayes, Ilford, Essex. 
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The Living Town—A Symposium on Replanning and Renewal 


May 1959 will see the R.I.B.A. initiating a new drive for the 
rebuilding of the worn-out and congested centres and inner 
rings of our great cities and larger towns. This will take the 
form of a one-day Symposium on Friday 22 May from 
10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. A number of distinguished architect- 
planners will take part. 

The background is the bitter disappointment felt in many 
quarters at the failure of the post-war generation to seize the 
opportunities of war damage and obsolescence to rebuild our 
cities and towns in an imaginative way, and the anger of the 
younger generation of architects at the spread of subtopia 
(often with official approval). 

Sir William Holford [F] will take the chair at the Sym- 
posium. The speakers will be, in the morning, Mr. Peter 
Chamberlin [F], Mr. P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall [A], Mr. 
Arthur G. Ling [F] and Mr. D. E. Percival [A]; in the after- 
noon, Mr. Hubert Bennett [F], the Hon. Lionel Brett [F], 
Sir Hugh Casson [F], Mr. R. Edmonds of the London 
County Council, and Professor Robert H. Matthew [F]. 

Tickets are £1 (25s. with a packed lunch) and the price 
includes morning coffee and afternoon tea, with a copy of the 
report to be printed afterwards. Please apply to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., marking the envelope ‘Symposium—The Living 
Town’. 

A supporting exhibition is being designed by members of 
the new Society for the Promotion of Urban Renewal, 
S.P.U.R., and will be opened at the R.I.B.A. by the President, 
Mr. Basil Spence, on Thursday 21 May. It has had the 
assistance and support of the Civic Trust and of the R.I.B.A., 
as well as of a number of leading firms in the building 
industry. 
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R.I.B.A. Cricket Club 


The Hon. Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Cricket Club informs us 
that there is room in the club for batsmen, bowlers and 
fielders who are ‘promising, young and talented’. 

Members who feel the description fits them, or who covet 
the smart Club tie, should write to Mr. D. L. Robinson, 
Ronald Ward & Partners, 29 Chesham Place, London, 
S.W.1, making it clear that it is cricket they are interested in. 


New Luncheon Room 


The new Members’ Luncheon Room is now open on the 
sixth floor of the R.I.B.A. building, where luncheon is 
available on a self-service basis from 12 noon till 2 p.m. on 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive. It is open to members and 
Students and their guests but not to Probationers. There 
is a club licence, and drinks may be taken in the Ante 
Room before the meal, and there is a wine service with 
lunch. 

Morning coffees and afternoon teas are served to members 
on request in the Members’ Lounge, at present on the 
first floor. 


R.1L.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 7 APRIL, 6 p.m. General Meeting, Early Industrial Archi- 
tecture, by Bryan H. Harvey. 


TUESDAY 14 aApRIL, 7.30 p.m. Film Evening, showing films by 
Charles Eames. 


WEDNESDAY 15 APRIL, 6 p.m. Annual Discourse, by Charles Eames. 


TUESDAY 21 APRIL, 6 p.m. Science Lecture. Sanitation within 
Buildings, by J. Clancey and A. J. M. Tolhurst [A]. 


TUESDAY 5 MAY, 6 p.m. Annual General Meeting. 
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Council Business 


The Council met on 10 March. In the absence of the President 
on his tour of Africa, the Chair was taken by the Hon. Lionel 
Brett, Vice-President. 

The Council appointed Mr. Gordon R. Ricketts as Acting 
Secretary during Mr. C. D. Spragg’s absence overseas. 

It was reported that, during the course of routine work on 
the Drawings Collection, a drawing had been discovered 
which has now been ascribed by experts to Canaletto. The 
drawing had been included in a gift of miscellaneous letters 
and sketches by Sir Robert and Sydney Smirke, presented to 
the Institute in 1938 by a granddaughter of the latter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggar. The Library Committee had recommended 
that the drawing should be retained by the Institute. 

Mrs. Biggar has been told of the discovery and has replied 
expressing her pleasure and agreeing that the drawing should 
remain in the possession of the Royal Institute. 

A letter of appreciation and thanks has been sent to 
Mrs. Biggar. 

It was reported that a letter had been réceived by the 
President from Lord Bridges, Chairman of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Redundant Churches, inviting the Institute 
to submit evidence on the architectural aspects of the subject. 

It was agreed that the Institute should submit evidence to 
the Commission, but it was considered important that archi- 
tectural advice should be available to the Commission from 
the outset, in view of its terms of reference, which are ‘to 
consider problems arising in connection with churches 
regarded as redundant but having a claim to preservation on 
historic or architectural grounds, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the procedures for handling such matters and the 
financial problems involved’. 

It was accordingly agreed that the President should reply 
to Lord Bridges asking for consideration to be given to the 
inclusion of an architect or architects of standing in the 
membership of the Commission. 

Next on the Agenda was the subject of architectural com- 
petitions in Corhnmonwealth countries. 

The Council recalled that for a number of years past 
architectural competitions promoted in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa have been controlled by the 
Allied Society in each of those countries, and reviewed the 
position in a number of other Commonwealth countries 
where there are established Allied Societies. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Competitions 
Committee, that full control of architectural competitions 
(other than international competitions) should be left to the 
Allied Society in the area concerned, on condition that such 
competitions are open only to architects in that area, and 
that the conditions of the competition conform to the 
R.I.B.A. Regulations governing the Promotion and Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions, no variations being sanc- 
tioned without the prior approval of the R.I.B.A. 

The Council also considered representations from the 
Competitions Committee in regard to competitions for very 
large projects in which the author of the selected design is 
not instructed to proceed with the work within two years of 
the date of the award. The amended fees are given on 
page 220. 

The Council approved a recommendation of the Cost 
Research Committee that regional Conferences on Cost 
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Control on lines similar to that recently held at Missenden 
Abbey, should be arranged. Details are given on page 220. 


National and Urban Motorways 


A Sub-Committee of the Town and Country Planning and 
Housing Committee is at present making a study of this 
subject. They have prepared an interim statement, which 
appears below, but their main report will be published later, 
This will be particularly concerned with the composition 
of the design team, and will take into account opinion from 
this country and from abroad. 


* * * 


Motorways: A Statement by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


DURING RECENT YEARS the rate of development in town and 
country has accelerated to such an extent that there is now 
increasing danger of irreparable damage being done to the 
environment in which we live. The R.I.B.A. welcomes the 
increased standard of living throughout the country, and 
acknowledges that physical developments reflecting this 
higher standard, and reflecting also technological advances, 


‘must inevitably follow. The Royal Institute feels, however, 


that a proper balance should be retained in all such matters, 
and that undue sacrifice must not be made solely on account 
of expediency in carrying out new works. One of the most 
insistent anxieties today arises out of the programme for the 
motorways, and out of their possible effect upon civic and 
landscape design. 

The Royal Institute accepts without question the necessity 
of these great works. Its concern lies in the fact that so little 
recognition has been given to them as projects which will for 
all time materially alter the look of our towns and our 
country-side, for good or ill. It has already been shown 
abroad that a great road can actually add to the character 
and the quality of the scenery; but on the other hand, certain 
examples which can be seen in Britain show equally how 
disastrous and depressing some such roads can be. 

Members of the Royal Institute have visited and studied 
examples of successful road design in Germany and America, 
the only two countries which have long experience in this 
modern problem. They are convinced that where such roads 
are successful it is because, from the beginning, there has 
been close collaboration between the professions concerned. 
Such collaboration at the inception ensures that the works 
are considered simultaneously in all their aspects—planning, 
engineering, amenity and cost. They are conceived and 
planned as a totally organised and balanced design. 

The Royal Institute appreciates the splendid engineering 
feats that make possible the new motorways in Britain and 
does not wish to detract from these in any way, nor to 
impede their progress. It must, however, place on record its 
concern that the absence of the town and country planning, 
architectural and landscape professions from the conference 
table from the time of inception may cause the roads to be 
more harsh and less satisfying than need be, in both town 
and country. It is well to remember that Britain has the most 
humanised landscape in the world; its harmony and power 
lies in its domesticity and small scale; and it is above all a 
friendly, agreeable landscape in which the various elements 
mix and intermingle smoothly and easily. We must see to it 
that the new element, the motorway, not only takes its 
proper place among the other contributing elements in town 


and country-side, but adds significantly to this expression of 


twentieth-century development. 
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Comprehensive Redevelopment 


by P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), A.M.T.P.I. [4] 
Given at the R.I.B.A., 9 December 1958, Mr. Basil Spence, President, in the Chair 


Introduction 


First of all I would like to say what an 
honour it is to be asked to give this paper,! 
not only for myself but also for all archi- 
tects who have worked since the war to 
improve our environment through the 
complex and often confused processes of 
town planning. It is sometimes said that an 
Englishman will fight to the death for any- 
thing, so long as he is not quite sure what 
it is, but at the risk of losing some of the 
élan we so badly need, I am going to try to 
get a little nearer to an understanding of 
urban planning problems, and of the 
recently evolved technique of comprehen- 
sive redevelopment as a method of re- 
building cities. 

I am not going to attempt to define the 
words ‘comprehensive redevelopment’ by 
reference to the Oxford Dictionary; indeed 
neither word appears in the sense in which 
it is used in planning terminology, and I 
can only hope their meaning will become 
clearer as the paper proceeds. One has to 
be so careful about words; for instance a 
former Minister, when approving the 
development plan of a well-known metro- 
polis, struck out the word ‘boulevard’ from 
the plan because, he said, it was not an 
English word. I do not suppose he realised 
that the word had already changed its 
meaning before crossing the Channel, and 
in any case half the world’s technical terms 
have foreign origins in any one language. 
Meanings can only become clear with 
constant use. 

The present seems to be a good time for 
making an assessment of planning objec- 
tives and techniques, because we are now 
leaving what has been known as _ the 
‘post-war’ period, and the damage of the 
last war has largely been made good. Let 
us hope, incidentally, that we are not 
entering upon what future historians will 
call another inter-war period, and that we 
can get straight on ahead with peaceful 
planning. We are returning, if you like, to 
the pre-war planning problems, but with 
the advantage of our post-war experience. 

Unfortunately we are at the moment in 
a period of drift away from positive 
planning, a drift which is at last expressing 
itself, as these things do, in legislation. We 
are returning to a world of land speculation 
and market values, although it is not the 
purpose of this paper to analyse this 
disturbing situation. 

We should remember in time the sense 
of despair that had been reached before the 
war owing to the legal, financial, and tech- 
nical difficulties which frustrated urban 
planning. However, the war _ brought 
startling changes; new legislation of a 


! Mr. Johnson-Marshal!l was speaking in his personal 
and not official capacity. 
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bold and far reaching character, new 
financial provisions to put teeth into 
planning, and new techniques; but before 
illustrating some examples of their imple- 
mentation, I propose to refer briefly to 
some fundamentals of urban redevelopment. 


The Time Dimension 


First, the problem of the fourth dimension, 
of time. Cities are not built at any one point 
in time, but are built and rebuilt over a 
long period. This makes them at once the 
most difficult and the most fascinating of 
design problems, for there are so many 
unknowns even in the best planned com- 
munity. 

The fashioning and modelling of a 
complex urban pattern over a period in 
order to create something of real value at 
any one moment in time is surely a great 
challenge, and it is therefore important to 
create for the purpose a flexible and 
dynamic technique. 


Imagination 


The second factor is the quality of imagi- 
nation, the vital spark of vision in the 
conception of the future environment. It is 
this elusive element that really makes cities 
and culture generally meaningful, and 
sharpens the emotional reactions to the 
visual scene. There is a constant danger 
that the complicated legal and administra- 
tive processes of planning and of local 
government procedures will extinguish this 
essential quality. 


Theories of Planning 


Closely related to imagination or vision is, 
or should be, theory. The ideas men have 
had about cities have been expressed from 
time to time in theoretical studies of ideal 
solutions, and when these have ossified 
they have chained the intellect to certain 
limited ways of thinking. It is extra- 
ordinary how easily men’s minds get held 
in rigid frames, which eventually have to 
be burst open. The difficulty of keeping the 
environment in harmony with scientific 
and technological advances is very real. A 
striking instance of failure to achieve this 
is in relation to the rapid development of 
the motor vehicle, which now threatens the 
large city with either partial destruction or 
a chaos of congestion. I consider, inciden- 
tally, that the whole scale of thinking on 
communications is inadequate. It should 
be in terms of the total design of all means 
of communication, not as isolated engi- 
neering achievements, but as integrated 
elements of town planning. Nothing short 
of the complete separation of motor 
vehicles and pedestrians throughout the 
city, either at different levels or in properly 
designed precincts, should be the aim. 


Components of Planning 


The fourth problem is the nature of the 
various components of planning; chiefly, 
of course, the architecture and the changing 
forms of the various types of building. The 
planner very often has to deal with widely 
different forms built in different ages, 
expressing quite different social ideas. Each 
type of building may change radically in 
form, size, and character over the years, 
and the constantly improving space stan- 
dards for social facilities such as open 
spaces and educational buildings cause a 
time/space reaction right through the 
framework of the urban pattern. Again, 
that new component the urban motorway 
creates a major design problem of co- 
ordination and integration with the others. 


Historical Background of 
Comprehensive Redevelopment 


A brief historical summary is necessary to 
set out the evolution of comprehensive 
redevelopment. It began with the first 
shock of bombing in 1940 which really 
opened the public’s mind to a new world 
of reconstruction possibilities. For the first 
time the ‘woolly planners’ became the 
practical men. The city of Coventry was 
first off the mark with its new City Archi- 
tect’s reconstruction plan, and this for a 
variety of reasons,2 not least because the 
city fathers were progressively minded men 
who had been advised by Lord Reith, the 
newly-appointed Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, after the blitz to ‘plan boldly and 
comprehensively’. Then in 1942 came the 
Report of the Expert Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment (the Uth- 
watt Report), which advocated that plan- 
ning authorities should be given powers to 
purchase war damaged and other recon- 
struction areas to make them available for 
comprehensive replanning as a single unit. 

In 1943 and 1944 the County of London 
and Greater London Plans were published, 
and together these two great documents 
put forward comprehensive proposals for 
the replanning of the world’s largest 
conurbation. The County of London Plan 
in particular not only gathered together and 
applied nearly all the theoretical ideas 
about city planning which had been thrown 
up in the pre-war years, but also set out 
proposals for a number of comprehen- 
sively planned reconstruction areas, in 
particular the blitzed East End and the 
cinderella South Bank. 

In 1944, too, legislation backed up these 
various proposals in the form of a Town 
and Country Planning Act, which concen- 
trated on the procedures for implementing 
Reconstruction Areas, including the vital 


2 See THE LISTENER, 17 April 1958, pp. 653-655. 
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step of making adequate Treasury assis- 
tance available to do the job comprehen- 
sively. Broadly the same procedure and 
financial arrangements were embodied in 
the compendious 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act, although reconstruction 
areas were now called comprehensive 
development areas, and the stage was set 
with full Government backing for imple- 
mentation. 


Conclusions 


A number of comprehensive development 
areas will be described in the second part 
of this paper, but some general conclusions 
can be drawn from post-war experiences of 
comprehensive redevelopment in relation 
to the rebuilding of cities. I consider that 
the technique itself of comprehensive 
redevelopment is sound, and although it 
has a number of defects which are inevi- 
table in such large-scale experiment, these 
could be corrected without too much 
difficulty. For various reasons however, the 
technique has not always been applied as 
originally intended. The combination of 
wartime governmental, civic, and public 
enthusiasm has not been maintained at a 
sufficiently high degree of intensity to face 
the fact that very large areas of our cities 
are in urgent need of comprehensive 
redevelopment, and that a very much larger 
allocation of the national financial re- 
sources is required if this country is not to 
slip into gradual urban decay followed by 
stagnation. The sooner city planning can 
be regarded as capital investment rather 
than unremunerative expenditure the 
better. 

Where the technique of comprehensive 
development /as been tried out it has been 
hampered by various procedural and 
financial difficulties. The procedural prob- 
lems have sometimes caused prolonged 
delays, and financial restrictions have 
caused a great deal of frustration. For 
instance the reduction of the Exchequer 
Grant from 90 per cent to 50 per cent 
was a major set-back to rapid redevelop- 
ment. Owing to these and other difficulties 
inherent in an operation which may 
involve large-scale change of ownership 
and the movement of large numbers of 
people, the tempo of the actual redevelop- 
ment has not always been rapid enough to 
maintain an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
among those for whom the redevelopment 
is being carried out. Too often the housing 
has gone ahead while the open spaces or 
schools which are vital parts of a compre- 
hensive neighbourhood plan have remained 
derelict. All these problems might, however, 
be said to be growing pains in the creation 
of a new technique. What is disturbing is 
that so few urban areas have used the 
techniques of comprehensive redevelop- 
ment or have created the new form of 
technical organisation and staff to enable 
them to do so. Many more of our best 
architects should be employed on this 
work, but at the same time planning 
authorities should look to their salary 
scales. 

Comprehensive redevelopment is based 
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on certain planning standards which have 
been evolved from planning research. The 
excellent research studies initiated by the 
Government during the war have not been 
maintained, and although a few of the 
larger authorities endeavour to carry out 
a limited amount of operational research, 
much more is needed. This, of course, can 
only be undertaken by public bodies of one 
kind or another. Similarly, private de- 
velopers in this country have been reluctant 
to appreciate that comprehensive redevelop- 
ment is a long-term investment in efficiency, 
and that it is in fact very much to their own 
advantage to make it a combined operation 
with planning authorities. The contrast 
with Holland is marked, particularly with 
Rotterdam, where a number of striking 
new experiments have been tried out as 
collaborative ventures. 

In addition, if comprehensive redevelop- 
ment is to go forward as a real combined 
operation of planning/building activity 
more study is required into new forms of 
organisation of team work, between the 
various disciplines involved; and of educa- 
tion for that teamwork at graduate and 
post-graduate level. 

It is generally agreed that the vast 
overcrowding of city centres that occurs 
today is de-civilising and unhealthy, and 
that technological advances will in any case 
render it unnecessary. It is clear that the 
need for great concentrations of commercial 
accommodation in central areas is declining, 
and in due course the demand for offices 
should follow this trend. Industry is becom- 
ing more mobile and is also tending to 
concentrate in planned estates and compact 
flatted factories. The future city centre 
should be designed to cater as much for 
cultural and entertainment purposes as for 
work. 


It is early as yet to draw firm conclusions 
from comprehensive development areas 
experience in relation to planning standards. 

My own tentative views are as follows: 

The general principles set out in the 
County of London Plan are nearly all 
valid and sensible, although much depends 
on the scale of the city involved. For the 
central areas of small cities the principles 
of the Coventry Central Area plan seem 
to be equally sound. 

The daylighting code is an excellent form 
of check and control; at the worst it 
prevents the more stupid architectural 
forms which other controls have produced 
and at the best it enables both architect 
and planner to see fair play combined with 
good design. 

The most rational plot ratio figure, 
which gives a reasonably high volume of 
floor space with a fair degree of openness, is 
about 3-1, but comprehensive development 
areas should enable the plot ratio control 
to be used more as a check back than as a 
controlling factor, unless there is some 
overriding strategic consideration. 

The residential density standards set 
out in the County of London Plan are a 
sensible enough basis for the redevelopment 
of large cities, although, of course, a good 
deal of local variation is necessary, concen- 


trations in some places, low density in 
others. 

A great deal depends however on the 
comprehensive redevelopment of the essen- 
tial social facilities, such as schools, open 
spaces, etc., at the same time as the 
housing. 

In conclusion I would give a warning that 
the great impetus which planning received 
as a result of the war is in danger of being 
lost. Financial difficulties on the one hand 
and the lack of good organisation and 
visionary ideas on the other will inevitably 
drag the quality of our urban environment 
down to a third-rate level unless this 
impetus is regained. 


Recommendations 
I suggest that the Institute might recom- 
mend that the following action should be 
taken. 
1. As the technique of rebuilding cities by 
means of comprehensive redevelopment 
within the framework of programmed 
development plans (which are themselves 
part of overall regional plans) has been 
shown to be an essential element in the im- 
provement of the environment, many more 
comprehensive development areas should 
be created in the areas of highest priority. 
2. A review should be made at the highest 
level of the Barlow, Uthwatt, and Scott 
Reports, and the succeeding legislation, 
partly to ensure that national policy in 
regard to planning is completely over- 
hauled, and partly to see that financial 
difficulties do not stultify vital planning 
proposals, particularly in regard to com- 
prehensive redevelopment. 
3. Although a few cities have created 
technical and administrative organisations 
to meet post-war needs, many have not. 
The R.I.B.A. should offer its services to 
assist local authorities to ensure that they 
have the best planning and architectural 
organisation. It should also discuss with the 
other related disciplines how the various 
experts can best contribute to the improve- 
ment of the environment. 
4. Far more planning research is required 
into basic standards than is being done at 
present. A national organisation similar to 
but larger than, the former Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning planning tech- 
nique office is required, and much more 
should be done at the universities. 
5. The advances in the field of urban 
planning and building have shown that a 
new inter-disciplinary educational organi- 
sation is urgently required. It is suggested 
that a new university faculty which could 
include the majority of disciplines directly 
concerned with this field should be created 
as a pilot project. 

* 


[Mr. Johnson-Marshall went on to show 
and comment on some 300 slides, mostly pro- 
jected simultaneously in threes. There follows 
a summary of the first group; others will 
appear in successive issues of the JOURNAL. 
The vote of thanks and discussion are re- 
ported on p. 199.) 
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STAGE 6 


Commentary: I—The Problem 


Diagrams | to 6 illustrate an elementary diagnosis and cure for 
the urban problem. No. 1 (1770-1820, very approx.) shows the 
effect of the first stage of the Industrial Revolution with the city 
as the great magnet. In No. 2 (1820-1900) the railways have 
enabled the uncontrolled and unplanned urban growth to create 
a new world phenomenon, first appraised and analysed by Patrick 
Geddes. He called it the conurbation. The original centre is rebuilt 
with the same road pattern but at a greatly increased density, the 
inner ring has decayed into a twilight zone, the suburbs are pushing 
out over the rich market gardening land, chiefly along the routes 
of the railway lines. 

No. 3 shows the stage reached by 1939—a state of highly 
organised chaos. The centre is now almost completely congested, 
and the arrival of the motor vehicle has overburdened the roads as 
much as the speculators, insurance companies, and multiple stores 
have over-built the sites in between them. The inner ring of blight 
has grown much bigger, and the suburbs are enormous. The motor 
vehicle enables a city to encompass a whole region. Only an oper- 
ation of national dimensions can cure a disease of such magnitude. 

No. 4 illustrates the way in which the war-time and post-war 
planning theories should have been put into effect (and in the 
case of London, were actually attempted). 

First, a green belt has been drawn round the urban perimeter 
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URBAN DIAGNOSIS 


STAGE 1: 1770-1820 
The modern city begins— 
industrialisation as 

the magnetic impulse. 


STAGE 2: 1820-1900 
Concentration—some decentralisation 
along railways. 


STAGE 3: 1900-1939 
Congestion —decay in the inner 
ring; unplanned decentralisation. 


STAGE 4: 1945-? 

Post-war stage. Planned decentralisation 
to new and expanded towns; comprehen- 
sive redevelopment of inner areas. 


=== STAGES: ?-? 
The city recreated. 


STAGE 6: ??? 
The redeveloped centre. 


preventing further suburban sprawl; then new towns and expanded 
towns have been developed beyond the green belt, while suburban 
centres have been built up in the suburbs. The process of decon- 
gestion has enabled comprehensive areas to be carried out in the 
centre, and, more extensively in the blighted inner ring. This stage 
not only costs a lot of money but demands widespread public 
understanding of planning proposals, since the impact of this 
kind of planning will be felt by everyone. 

Diagram No. 5 is very long-haired planning by today’s anti- 
visionary attitude (exemplified by the current Town and Country 
Planning Bill). The process of decongestion has enabled all the 
communities which make up a large city to be identified and 
surrounded by green space. The new motorways come boldly into 
the inner ring with an adequate parkway system to insulate them. 
The centre is now considerably decongested and an increasing 
number of comprehensive areas are beginning to coalesce into a 
new kind of urban core; while the blighted inner ring has been 
reduced to manageable proportions. 

Diagram No. 6 is really an enlargement of the central area. 
Where a complete upper level pedestrian system has not been 
possible, light bridges for walkways, horizontal escalators or 
‘carveyors’ keep the pedestrian away from the motor vehicle below. 
The motorways terminate at an inner ring road, from which a 
system of one-way roads with over-under crossings serves the 
central area precincts. 
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1. PRE-WAR LONDON 


2. BIRMINGHAM 


Fig. 3 
3. NEW YORK 
Manhattan 


4,.NEW YORK 
Levittown 
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Photo: Aerofilms Ltd. Fig. 2 


The great city is a world phenomenon, and with the exception of those countries 
which have made national planning part of their political philosophy, so are its 
planning problems. 

London (1) before the war was typical: planners and citizens despaired of ever 
achieving a true 20th-century environment, faced as they were by the visible facts of 
gross and indiscriminate overbuilding on an out of date and inadequate road net- 
work, combined with the invisible problems of speculation and pyramidal land 
values. 

Birmingham (2) is a comparatively new European city, whose only excuse for 
muddle was the frantic speed with which secondary industrial development (as 
distinct from the heavy industrial concentrations) took place, combined with an 
almost fanatical belief in non-planning. If only a small portion of Birmingham’s 


Fig. 4 


wealth had been devoted to planning at an early enough stage it could have been 
one of the finest cities in Europe. 

Manhattan (3) is a classic case of commercial and residential, rather than 
industrial, congestion. Here the highest levels of technological invention have been 
effectively frustrated by a lack of urban control. In the background the 5th Avenue 
skyscrapers push up like giant sequoias out of a street pattern designed for 4 or 5 
storied buildings, while in the foreground Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper 
Village show what high density really means, especially when accompanied by a lack 
of compensating open space or other social facilities. 

Levittown (4) is typical of speculative man’s futile answer to urban chaos. A 
desperate escapist operation conducted at enormous cost in money, land, con- 
venience, and urban living. 
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5. SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 


6. SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg 


8. AUSTRALIA 
Brisbane 
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Fig. 6 


South American cities have developed more recently than those in the United 
States, but are making the same mistakes. Buenos Aires (5) exhibits all the symptoms 
of the disease of non-planning and no amount of beautiful individual building can 
save existing Brazilian cities from providing a third rate total environment. 

Africa is just starting on the great urban transformation, and if Johannesburg 
(6) is typical then the outlook is gloomy indeed. Here is a city that is barely half a 
century old and yet exhibits the same depressing pattern of unplanned congestion. 


Photo: Aerofilms Ltd, 


Fig. 8 


Asia has seen many ancient civilisations, and for various reasons could be 
forgiven urban conditions which would be inexcusable in the new world. Here is 
old Delhi (7) which one might describe as a hundred villages in search of a city, 
seen in fascinating contrast to New Delhi. The old city is typical of the appalling 
urban conditions prevalent throughout South Asia, which require the sensitive 
diagnoses of a Geddes coupled with comprehensive planning of T.V.A. dimensions, 

Australia one thinks of as being predominantly agricultural in character, but here 
too unplanned urbanism is forging ahead with results at present distressingly 
similar to the other continents. Brisbane (8) follows the general pattern already set 
by Sydney and Melbourne towards first muddle and then chaos. 

Perhaps the most menacing single problem which affects both city and citizen 
today is that of the motor vehicle. It is most unfortunate that the current tendency 
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Fig. 10 Fig. 11 

to decry planning comes at a time when it is no longer 
possible to avoid drastic action to cope with this new 
pbenomenon. 

The railways did terrible damage in their time, as Ruskin 
noted, but at least the cities were small, and the train is 
rigorously confined and isolated within strict limits. Not so 
the motor car, but fortunately we have American experi- 
ence to guide us, so that we can profit by their mistakes. 
Basically they have treated the problem in isolation, as one 
of road engineering instead of town planning. 

This panoramic view of Cleveland, Ohio (9), shows to what 
extent the new urban motorways can damage a city. The 
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viaducts leading to New York bus terminal (10) relate far 
more closely in scale to the skyscrapers than to the earlier 
urban pattern through which they cut such a swathe, and this 
astonishing new scale is emphasised by the approaches to 
the George Washington Bridge (11), itself one of New York’s 
major 20th century urban artefacts. For sheer breathtaking 
size the Expressway tearing into Dallas (12) makes the city 
itself look almost insignificant. There is a very real danger that 
traffic engineering solutions of this nature will destroy the 
cities they are designed to serve, unless they are treated 
as one of a number of components in a comprehensive 
plan. 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


Professor Robert H. Matthew, C.B.E., 
A.R.S.A., M.A. [F]: Percy Johnson- 
Marshall is of course the world’s greatest 
loss to the educational world. I do con- 
gratulate him on his method of presentation. 
] think it was wonderful. 

We architects are too often apt to forget 
that town planning is a visual matter, and 
we have been shown something of the way 
in which cities have grown up, something 
of the way in which they have grown into 
chaos through all kinds of reasons, but we 
have also been given some fascinating 
glimpses of how towns in this day and age 
might actually be. His last few slides typify 
planning for people, and not only for 
architects. 

I personally must confess to a consider- 
able amount of disappointment, looking 
back over the last decade, to see what little 
contribution we architects have in fact 
made to planning. There is no reason why 
that should have been so, but I do think 
that the time has come when we must take 
a new look at it. This lecture is, I hope, 
a curtain-raiser to a great deal further con- 
sideration by the R.I.B.A., and that it is 
going to be followed by what we now like 
to call a symposium,* in which this very 
question of comprehensive redevelopment 
will be looked at in all its practical 
angles. 

The sustained enthusiasm that is needed 
for results has been spoken of, and I can 
think of no one in the profession today 
with more of that essential quality than 
Percy Marshall. He has the capacity to 
translate that enthusiasm to no mean 
degree. I sometimes think of Percy Marshall 
in the planning cosmos as a sputnik, con- 
tinually in orbit, radiating energy and a 
multitude of signals in many directions. 
We would, I think, as a profession do well 
to pick up a few of these signals now and 
again. 

As a teacher I am only too well aware 
of the disastrous gap that Percy Marshall 
has alluded to between the raw enthusiasms 
of the student—and they are an enthusiastic 
body—and the actual achievements of the 
practising architect in the field of town 
planning. This gap is waiting to be filled 
by serious research, and no profession can 
expect to advance its capacity and its 
capability in the absence of a parallel 
advance in knowledge. We are, we must 
acknowledge, woefully static in this respect. 
This kind of thing needs money and 
resources, but nobody can persuade me 
that this will not be forthcoming if we are 
convinced enough of the necessity. 

In conclusion I would say that if the 
sputnik had sent out only a small part of 
the impulses which we received tonight, I 
personally would have been more than 
grateful. As it is, we have had I think full 
measure indeed, and I do congratulate him 
and I am delighted to move the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Percy Johnson-Marshall. 


The President: I will now call upon Mr. 
Edmonds, Chairman of the Town Planning 


* ‘The Living Town’, 22 May, 1959. 
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Committee of the London County Council, 
to second the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Johnson-Marshall. 


Mr. Richard Edmonds: Percy Johnson- 
Marshall’s lecture has brought the architect 
and the engineer into the great orchestra 
of planning. I particularly am glad that he 
did mention the engineer, because with 
these great motorways that are before us 
there is a tremendous challenge to integrate 
the work of the engineer with that of the 
planner and the architect. 

1 myself naturally regard the architect 
as one would an artist, a poet, or as a 
composer. I have referred to the orchestra 
of planning; let us continue the musical 
allusion. I hope that the planner will never 
seek to impose on the musician’s indi- 
viduality, on the architect’s individuality, 
but I hope also that the orchestra of plan- 
ning will not be overlooked by the archi- 
tect. I think after what we have heard 
tonight it certainly is not going to be. 

I only play the triangle in that great 
orchestra—that is the triangle between the 
local authority, the public and the deve- 
loper. I can, however, say from my own 
position that I do get a chance to see and 
hear the orchestra in action. I think Percy 
Johnson-Marshall has shown us tonight 
what a tremendous field of opportunity 
there is. 

I beg to second the vote of thanks. 


DISCUSSION 
Professor Sir William Holford, P.P.T.P.l., 
F.I.L.A. [F]: Professor Matthew has 


started the fashion of calling Percy Marshall 
names. I would like to add another name— 
the barrow-boy of the planning world. 

It does not matter where you go in 
London, in circles academic or professional 
or of local government, you will find him 
perhaps with a new hat and coat, but with 
the same Percy underneath, selling some- 
thing. He may be selling you a complete 
reorganisation of the Town Planning 
Institute, a new university, but he gives 
you a tip and a wink—and he does it so 
attractively that you wink back, and find 
that you have bought it. With it he offers 
you perhaps a couple of pounds of herring 
—red herring—to make up the weight. It 
is not until you get home and open up 
your parcel that you find what is in it is 
worth about ten times what you paid for 
it. That is my experience of Percy over the 
past ten years, and it has been much the 
same tonight. 

I think he has thrown out so many sparks, 
as has been said, that it is difficult to single 
them out for discussion. I am going to 
hand him back his red herring therefore 
and concentrate on the problem of com- 
prehensive redevelopment. I think that it 
is for architects an extension of the faculty 
of design into a wider field. One of the 
first things you need to do is get complete 
control over the property on which you 
are planning. The Americans have shown 
us, whether it is in the Rockefeller Centre 
or in the General Motors building or other 
projects, what they can do when they have 


complete control over the finance, develop- 
ment, and complete design of the project. 
In this country also it is much easier if 
you have control over the whole area being 
built, but if you have not it does seem to 
me that you have got to do a good old 
British compromise to reach a stage which 
is being reached in quite a number of our 
towns at the moment, where in fact the 
local authority prepares in outline a scheme 
or plan in which the designer plays a very 
considerable part. Then you invite people 
who come with their own architects, their 
own finance, their own know-how and, in 
fact, put in the building. That seems to 
me even more necessary nowadays, with 
the bringing into the Houses of Parliament 
of the new Bill. We shall have to look at 
the basis of our planning system. In doing 
that I think that the method of co-operation 
which Mr. Edmonds referred to, his triangle 
as he called it, is going to be very important. 


Mr. L. W. Lane, A.M.T.P.I., Senior 
Planning Officer, L.C.C.: I should like 
to pay my tribute to Mr. Percy Marshall. 
He is a grand colleague to work with, and 
Ang quite a magic about him of leader- 
ship. 

Occasionally the applicant who comes 
in does get a bit puzzled by what he has 
to say, because he has not got his slides 
with him. Tonight I think we have heard 
by visual sense and by word of mouth a 
great adventure in ideas, and that I think 
we have got to take as the basis of all our 
daily work. We are immersed in this work 
of comprehensive development, and it is 
good to sit back and see the thing in the 
whole way that Mr. Marshall has shown 
it to us tonight. 

Two dominant factors which he has 
mentioned have impressed me. The first 
one is the element of time. In Stepney and 
Poplar we have been at the job of recon- 
structing now for some ten or twelve years, 
and we are still nowhere near completion. 
It is a little discouraging that progress is 
not as fast as many of us would like it to 
be. Some of our earlier schemes will perhaps 
be dated by the time we get to the end of 
the process. 

The other problem is the effect of the 
motor car upon the city. It is the biggest 
problem with which I think we have to 
grapple and we are seeing the idea of 
planning in three dimensions. We have got 
very great problems other than those of 
the obsolete areas, right in the heart of the 
city. In Piccadilly Circus we are trying to 
grapple with that problem. 

These twin ideas seemed to illuminate 
themselves throughout his talk—the time 
scale of redevelopment and the motor 
car. I am grateful to him for bringing 
them across so clearly. 


Mr. Kenneth J. Campbell [4]: Those of us 
who are concerned every day with filling 
in the details of the plan, the single block, 
the central group of blocks, tend as the 
year goes by on these small details to lose 
the enthusiasm for the final result. 

The value of this evening to people like 
myself is that it does reinstil in us the 
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enthusiasm and the vision which tends to 
be driven out of us, and for that reason 
I am sure 1 am speaking for a great many 
architects who work, as I do, in this way, 
in thanking Percy for what he has given 
us tonight. 


Mr. G. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I.[F]: As a 
planner I would like to mention, the motor 
car and the problems it raises. I think that 
in any kind of town planning and com- 
prehensive redevelopment, new town plan- 
ning or anything else, one of the things 
we are apt to overlook is that areas of 
human activity matter more than anything. 
Roads are only there to join them together, 
and to serve them, at no higher level than 
the sewers or other public services that 
come into the comprehensive redevelop- 
ment. 


Mr. Walter Bor, A.M.T.P.I. [A]: As an 
old colleague of Percy Johnson-Marshall 
and also as a studio master in one of the 
Schools of Planning, I should like to under- 
line his plea for a new kind of ‘chap’, to 
use his phrase—the abstract planner. We 
are desperately short of this new chap. We 
are trying to solve entirely new problems 
and we have not got the people who have 
the qualifications, and the full understand- 
ing of this highly intricate job. I would 
make a plea for the Institute to take note 
of this. 


The Hon. Lionel Brett (Vice-President): | 
would like to say a little more on the same 
theme. To my mind much the biggest parcel, 
to use Sir William’s analogy, and the most 
basic point thrown out this evening, is the 
problem of communication. It has been 
said that it is the question of a team working 
together, and we all know that there is 
more in this than any one profession can 
possibly manage. 

At the moment my feeling is that the 
chaotic cities and towns that we have 
looked at are the result of the human failing 
to plan and communicate with each other. 

We must all be educated, together. I 
support very strongly what I know he 
believes to be basic to this whole approach 
to the subject, and that is the idea of a 
unified education for everyone concerned 
in planning. Within our given and our 
existing education, which is what we have 
and will have for some years to come, I 
think we can be better taught to speak to 
one another, and to speak to other people. 
I have yet to know of any architectural 
school that takes the slightest interest as 
to whether an architect can express himself 
at all. The fact is that very few can. 

I would say that even as grown up archi- 
tects, no longer susceptible to education, 
we can learn to speak and communicate. 
It is a thing which does not come naturally 
to any of us, and to many of us it is a most 
unpleasant process learning this com- 
munication. Unless we can learn from this 
kind of evening, however, the enthusiasm 
and energy that we need in this vast field, 
and unless we can communicate that 
enthusiasm and energy with understanding 
of other people’s points of view, nothing 
of this sort will be done. 
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Professor R. Gardner-Medwin, M.T.P.I. [F]: 
This has been going on for well over 30 
years of course. I have known it since Percy 
Johnson-Marshall’s Liverpool days. It has 
been a tremendous stimulation through all 
these years, and he gets younger every year. 
He has perennial youth, and I think this 
has been a really marvellous climax. 

I think the big thing that he has been 
talking about is the architecture. That is 
there all the time and we must not forget 
it ourselves, but we must learn how to get 
the idea across and show people that this 
whole team job must begin by being archi- 
tecture and end by being architecture. 


Mr. Max Lock, M.T.P.I. [F]: One thing 
which came into my mind during this 
enormous panorama that we have been 
shown was that I would like to see very 
much more co-operation. We do need it, 
and I think it is coming, between the big 
business interests and the aesthetic and 
administrative ones. I think the experiment 
that is going to be tried at Cambridge is 
very worth while watching. A large com- 
pany is asked to take over a complete 
comprehensive development area and work 
not in opposition, but in complete co- 
operation with the local planning autho- 
rity. I think that way lies our salvation, 
and a new way of defeating the commercial 
‘devil’ on his own ground—to put it rather 
crudely. It is for us I think to develop the 
technique of being able to show adequately 
comprehensive planning. It is a proposition 
which is not only beginning to attract the 
community itself, but also the private 
individual who will take the risks for 
investing his money in the community, who 
is not only out for the cream but can take 
the milk and the water at the same time, 
and deal with those non-profitable develop- 
ments in a comprehensive whole. 

I think that has been one of the things 
standing out most clearly in this wonderful 
paper and display this evening. 


Mr. Samuel E. Mintz: I am a visitor from 
the United States, and I have heard of Mr. 
Marshall many times from friends of mine 
in the United States, formerly working 
with the L.C.C. 

Being just a beginner, a young architect, 
I must confess I am very inspired with what 
I saw here today. The American Institute 
of Architects, as you may probably know, 
is also investigating in a way the problem 
of urban redevelopment for urban design, 
and it seems a little bit late in the day in 
the United States for the architects to begin 
to realise that this type of problem does 
exist. 

There are many architects who are only 
paying lip service to this problem, and I 
hope here in the R.1.B.A. that this will not 
happen. 


Mrs. Evelyn Denington (L.C.C.): May I 
say thank you to Percy Johnson-Marshall, 
and I want to do it for this reason. As a 
member, not a professional person, of a 
local authority I represent the ordinary 
person perhaps. We need to be inspired. 
Percy Johnson-Marshall inspires; he does 
a great deal to help the members of the 


London County Council follow and accept 
and carry out the inspiration that people 
like himself and Mr. Lane and Robert 
Matthew before him and Mr. Bennett now, 
put before us. 

There is a very large public who must be 
reached if the things that we and you want 
are to happen, because they are going to 
cost an enormous amount of money. That 
will only be found, I think, if we can 
get public understanding. People are 
looking for something greater than what 
is; I think we all in this world at the 
present time are a little bit in the slough of 
despond. People are ready to look up to 
the vision and respond if it is put before 
them. 

Can your profession help by being a 
little more verbal, and showing the vision 
in order that we will not have the mistakes 
which are being made every day because 
people have not seen it? 


Mr. K. W. Dunn [A]: I want to put forward 
a plea that the R.I.B.A. could do something 
to widen the amount of photographs and 
pictures available in the provinces of the 
better redevelopment schemes, so that we 
can show our clients in the provinces what 
can be done with a little careful thought. 


The President: I would like to pay my own 
personal tribute to Percy Johnson- Marshall 
for what I called at the beginning, ‘his 
paper’. Of course it was not a paper, not 
even a lecture. I think it was a performance, 
because never before has so much been 
crammed into such a short time to the 
enjoyment of so many people. 

I feel also that there would be a won- 
derful subject for a children’s lecture—and 
I mean this very seriously—one Christmas 
just to show that quick and rapid growth 
of a city on three projectors. How easily 
the young would understand how a city 
grows. I know it will be stored in my mind, 
and at some future date we must ask Percy 
Johnson-Marshall to show a few sparks 
from the sputnik to try and instil into the 
children’s minds how the growth of a city 
occurs. 

It gives me great pleasure to put the vote 
of thanks to the meeting. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclam- 
ation. 


Mr. Percy Johnson-Marshall: I must first 
of all thank my three colleagues, Messrs. 
Buczynski, Dower and Morison, for oper- 
ating the slides. They have spent a number 
of evenings rehearsing their arrangement, 
and I am very grateful for their help. It is 
entirelya coincidence that one is an architect 
planner, one a surveyor planner and one an 
engineer planner. 

1 would also like to thank a number of 
people, because you will appreciate that to 
engage in this sort of pyrotechnics needed 
much co-operation. This I was given first 
of all from the Library here, and Mr. 
Williams has been enormously helpful; 
Miss Darlington, with the L.C.C. archives, 
and the colleagues who have lent me 
valuable slides which it was impossible to 
get elsewhere. 
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A Survey of Private Architectural Practice 


PRIVATE PRACTICE Still absorbs at least half 
of the architectural profession. In 1958 
there were about 3,000 private architectural 
practices in Great Britain, estimated to 
employ some 9,000 architects and 5,500 
architectural assistants (unqualified). These 
practices were responsible for the design 
and supervision of at least one-third of the 
total volume of new building work done in 
the three years 1955, 1956 and 1957. 

These are some of the facts shown by 
surveys carried out in 1957 and 1958 by 
the Institute at the request of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the status of the profession. 
This article dealing with private practice, 
is the first of a series about the profession 
to be published in this JOURNAL. Compari- 
sons are made where possible with private 
practice in the U.S.A. and Canada, for 
which surveys of a similar nature are 
available. ! 


Size of practice 


The small practice still predominates in 
the profession. In 1957-58 three-quarters 
of all practices in Great Britain had five or 
fewer architectural staff. Forty per cent had 
one principal and no qualified assistants; 
more than half of these, or one firm in five, 
consisted of one architect working on his 
own, with no architectural assistance 
whatsoever. 

Figure 2 groups the practices into three 
size groups, in terms of their architectural 
staff (including principals)—the small firms 
with a staff of between one and five (which 
include the one-man firms), medium firms 


1 See the CANADIAN ARCHITECT, September 1958, 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, September 1958, and the Report 
of the Commission for the Survey of Education and 
Registration, of the American Institute of Architects, 1954. 


the country’s new building work in 1955/56/57 
with a staff of between six and ten, and 
larger firms with a staff of eleven or more 
—and gives for each size group the number 
and proportion of firms, their total archi- 
tectural staff and the volume of building 
work certified by them. This shows that the 
small firms, although accounting for 74 per 
cent of the total number of firms, employed 
only 43 per cent of the total staff and were 
responsible for 39 per cent of the volume 
of building work certified. The larger firms 
with eleven or more staff made up only 10 
per cent of the total number of firms but 
accounted for one-third of the total staff 
and about 38 per cent, or nearly two-fifths 
of the total work done by private architects. 

The average value of building work certi- 
fied a head of architectural staff during the 
three years 1955, 1956 and 1957, was 
£30,000 per annum for the larger firms com- 
pared with £25,000 for the small firms and 
an overall average for all firms of £27,000. 
Within each size group there was a wide 
variation in work certified a head as be- 
tween individual firms, and further analysis 
of the figures is being made so that these 
variations can be studied in relation to the 
staff composition of the office. 

There are few really large private firms 
of architects in this country. The survey 
showed only about 40 firms employing 25 
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Fig. 2. Private practice analysed by size of office 
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or more architectural staff and of these, 
fewer than a dozen had a staff of more than 
50. Most of the large practices are concen- 
trated in the London area. 

Private practice in the United States of 
America shows a_ substantially greater 
number of large firms: ‘While architecture 
is primarily an art, it is also a business that 
is stamped indelibly with the American 
cachet of bigness’ was the comment made 
in a recent survey of the 100 largest private 
firms in the U.S.A. This showed one firm 
with a total staff of more than 1,000, and 
at least 78 with a staff of more than 50. 
However, at the other end of the scale, there 
are still a large number of small practices 
in the U.S.A. According to a survey made 
in 1950, the proportion of American archi- 
tects in private practice working entirely on 
their own was very sirailar to the proportion 
in this country (11 per cent in the U.S.A., 
12 per cent in Great Britain). Out of more 
than 11,000 private firms of architects in 
the U.S.A. in 1950, there were 1,945 one- 
man firms or 18 per cent of the total; this. 
compares with nearly 700 one-man firms or- 
22 per cent of the total in this country. In 
Canada, however, only 3 per cent of private 
architects were working on their own, and 
only 8 per cent of private firms were one- 
man firms. 


Location of practices 

Table 1 overleaf shows how the practices 
are distributed throughout the country. 
Well over half are to be found in the South 
of England—London and Middlesex alone 
containing almost a third of them. England 
as a whole had 88 per cent of the total, Scot- 
land had 9 per cent, and Wales 3 per cent. 
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Fig. 3. Proportion of different kinds of building work certified by private architects (annual average for 1955/56/57) 


The average size of practice was just 
under five (in terms of architectural staff 
only, excluding secretarial staff, members 
of other professions, etc.). In London and 
Middlesex the average rose to over six, and 
in Scotland to over five; in the Southern 
Counties of England and in Wales, on the 
other hand, it was below four. 

The comparable average size of practice 
in’the U.S.A. in 1950 was about eight and 
in’Canada in 1957 about 6. The ‘average’ 
U.S.A. practice contained about the same 


number of architects as the ‘average’ 
British practice, but more than twice the 
number of assistants without professional 
qualifications (draughtsmen, project man- 
agers, specification writers, administrators, 
etc.). 

Value of work done by private architects 
Private architects were responsible for the 
design and supervision of about one-third 


of the total volume of new building work 
done in 1955, 1956 and 1957 (see Table 2). 


Table 1. Regional distribution of private architectural practices 


: N UP Number of P ti Average 
on "practices, | | architectural, | | employment 
Per cent | | Per cent | 
London and Middlesex | 949 32 5,744 | 40 | 661 
Southern Counties 26 2,795 | 19 | 3-6 
The Midlands .. tea 360 12 | 1,768 | 12 4-9 
North of England sc 565 | 18 2,610 | 18 | 4:6 
Scotland .. 260 9 1,324 | 9 5°1 
Great Britain .. 2,986 | 100 14,554 | 100 | 4-9 
Table 2. Proportion of building work certified by private architects 
| 1955 1956 | 1957 

Estimated value of building work | £ millions £ millions | £ millions 

certified by private architects 335 380 | 435 
Estimated iotal value of new build- | 

ing work done eee) 1,050 1,200 | 1,230 
Proportion certified by private 

architects .. 327, 36%, 
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Work certified by private architects rose 
to well over £400 million in 1957 out of 
a total of more than £1,200 million. (The 
latter figure represents an estimate of the 
value of new building work excluding civil 
engineering work on roads, railways, etc., 
carried out by building contractors and 
public authorities’ direct works depart- 
ments.) Taking each year separately, the 
proportion of work done by private archi- 
tects remained at 32 per cent in 1955 and 
1956, but rose in 1957 to 36 per cent. This 
rise probably reflects the increased volume 
of new work put in hand after building 
licensing ended in 1954, particularly larger 
building projects which are more likely to 
be designed by architects. 

By an odd coincidence, the proportion of 
buildings designed by private architects in 
Canada in 1957 was also 36 per cent. How- 
ever, architects in private practice represent 
a much higher proportion of the profession 
in Canada than here (nearly 80 per cent as 
compared with about one-half in the United 
Kingdom) and the volume of work handled 
by architects in public service is small. The 
proportion of building work that is not 
architect designed must therefore be con- 
siderably larger in Canada than in this 
country. The American surveys do not give 
the information to enable a similar com- 
parison to be made for the U.S.A. 

The figures in Table 2 do not represent 
the total volume of work handled by 
private architects. They exclude, for 
example, a good deal of work designed 
but not supervised or certified by private 
architects, consultancy work undertaken, 
and also abortive design work of which 
every practice has its share. 

The proportion of new work certified 
by private architects for private owners was 
44 per cent for the three years, while the 
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proportion certified for public authorities 
was little more than one-fifth. 

The three major fields of work for 
private architects were commercial build- 
ings (offices, shops, hotels, etc.), housing 
and industrial buildings, which together 
made up 83 per cent of the total work 
certified by private architects, as Table 3 
shows. 

Figure 3 shows the proportions of the 
country’s building work of different kinds 
for which private architects were respon- 
sible. A bigger proportion of commercial 
buildings were designed by private archi- 
tects than any other kind of building—77 
per cent compared with the average of 33 
per cent for all buildings. Only 34 per cent 
of industrial buildings and 7 per cent of 
farm buildings were designed and certified 
by private architects, which suggests that 
there is considerable scope in both these 
rather specialised fields for extending the 
services of the architect. 

Less than one-fifth of the total volume of 
housing was certified by private architects, 
but this figures gives a misleading picture 
of the extent to which private architects are 
used in this field because it does not take 
into account work carried out to the design 
of the architect but supervised by the 
builder. Most architects excluded this work 
from their return altogether and a separate 
inquiry would be needed to find out the 
true figure of architect-designed housing. 
In Canada, for example, private architects 
were fully responsible for only 13 per cent 
of the national total of housing in 1957, but 
it was estimated that about 55 per cent of 
all housing in Canada was architect de- 
signed or built from an architect’s plan. 


Table 3. Different kinds of building work certified by private architects 
(annual average 1955/56/57) 


Kind of building 


Commercial .. 
Housing 

Industrial 
Educational .. 
Health 
Other public buildings 
Farm buildings 


TOTAL 


Value of work Proportion 
certified by of total 
private architects 
£ millions Per cent 
110 29 
93 24 
45 * 12 
11 | 3 
9 | 2 
0-5 
384 


The estimates of work done by private 
architects were derived from a sample 
inquiry directed at one in every four firms 
of private architects. The response rate was 
almost 70 per cent, which is not unreason- 
able for a survey of this kind (although the 
better the response that is made, the more 
reliable the results will be). Returns were 
received from about one practice in six, but 
because a higher proportion of the larger 
firms were included in the sample, the re- 
turns covered nearly two-fifths of private 
practice in terms of architectural staff 
employed. The results of the inquiry when 
‘grossed up’ to cover the whole of private 
practice are subject to a fairly wide margin 
of error, but this is not thought to be suffi- 
cient to invalidate any general conclusions 
that may be drawn from the results. 

Further information will be given in a 
later article about the value of different 
kinds of building done by private architects, 


showing separately the work done for public 
and private clients. The inquiry is also being 
extended to find out the volume of work 
being handled by the architects’ depart- 
ments of public authorities and industrial 
and commercial firms. When this work is 
taken into account, it seems likely that the 
architectural profession will be found to be 
handling between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
country’s new building work, a proportion 
considerably higher than that frequently 
suggested in discussions on the profession. 
This is both an encouragement, in that it 
indicates that the services of architects are 
used to a far greater extent than has been 
suggested in the past, and a warning in that 
the scope for extending the services of the 
architect is not so great as was envisaged. 
This aspect needs further consideration in 
relation to possible trends in the size of the 
profession, which will also be examined in 
a later article. 


Minimum Standard of Entry into Training for 
the Architectural Profession 


ACTING On a recommendation made by the 
Conference on Architectural Education 
held in Oxford in April 1958, the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. have decided that, with 
effect from 1 September 1961, the minimum 
standard for the Probationership of the 
Royal Institute shall be the General Certifi- 
cate of Education or the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate or the Scottish Universities 
Preliminary Examination Certificate in five 
subjects from the following list, including 
English (English Language) and Mathe- 
matics or a Science subject, at least two 
subjects being at ‘A’ level (or in the case of 
Scotland on the Higher grade, or in the 
case of Commonwealth candidates the 
equivalent recognised by the Council of 
the R.I.B.A.): 


. Religious Knowledge. 

. English or English Language. 
. English or English Literature. 
History. 

. English Economic History. 
British Constitution. 

. Ancient History. 
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8. Economics. 

9. Geography. 

10. Welsh. 

11. Latin. 

12. Greek. 

13. French. 

14. German. 

15. Italian. 

16. Spanish. 

17. Russian. 

18. Polish. 

19, Other Languages. 

20. Mathematics. 

21. Mathematics (double subjects).! 
22. Applied Mathematics and Mechanics. 
23. Physics. 

24. Chemistry. 

25. Botany. 

26. Zoology. 

27. Biology. 

28. Geology. 

29. Art. 

30. Music. 

31. Physics with Chemistry. 


1 These subjects are equivalent to two Adv anced level 
subjects. 


32. General Science. 
33. Greek Literature in Translation. 
34. General Paper. 


(The subjects to be accepted in the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate and Commonwealth 
examinations are under review by the 
Conference Committee.) 

Candidates who submit Botany, Zoology, 
Biology or Geology as their science subject 
must have passed Mathematics at Ordinary 
level. 

The above regulation does not affect the 
entrance requirements of any particular 
University Schools. 

In drawing up the list of subjects the 
Royal Institute have borne in mind the fact 
that it is essential to keep the education of 
the potential architect as wide as possible 
and to avoid any specialised subjects among 
the minimum requirements, although prac- 
tical studies in drawing and handicrafts 
would be encouraged as additional subjects. 

The decisions on the other recommenda- 
tions of the Oxford Conference will be 
made available as soon as possible. 
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An Architect looks at America 


by N. Keith Scott, M.A., B.Arch.Dip.C.D.(L’pool), A.M.T.P.I. [4] 
Given at the R.I.B.A., 17 February, Mr. Basil Spence, President, in the Chair 


THISs is an illustrated talk more than a paper. 
I have called it ‘An Architect looks at 
America’. I would like you to look at 
America with me, and we will do it mainly 
with the aid of slides. I have decided to 
divide the talk roughly into two parts, the 
first very much briefer than the second. 

The first part contains impressions 
formed as a result of studying at M.I.T., 
and working in American offices. I should 
explain that in 1953 I visited the United 
States on a scholarship to study at M.I.T. 
In addition to that I decided to work in as 
many offices as I could, and I worked in 
three—mostly all at the same time, which 
gave me quite a wide although a somewhat 
confused impression of life in American 
offices which has taken me nearly three 
years to sort out. 

In the second part of my talk I shall try 
to get you to look at America with me and 
try to consolidate and to prove one or two 
contentions—some of them rather con- 
troversial—which I shall make. 

I am of course very conscious that much 
greater authorities than I have come to a 
mature assessment of what is going on in 
America, and I can only say that I have 
certain very definite opinions which I am 
going to air in the hope of promoting some 
good discussion afterwards. 

With reference then to my studies in 
America and the first impressions that I 
gained there, I think they were twofold. 
Firstly I felt there was an almost complete 
banishment of the study of the history of 
architecture, and although this does not 
apply to M.I.T. where, in a way, it is par- 
ticularly well taught, I did visit eight or nine 
universities in America, and in some of 
them it was completely eliminated. Where, 
as at M.I.T., it was taught, I felt that it was 
not taught constructively. The students 
were given a purely archaeological slant 
which failed to raise their enthusiasm. I 
would be very happy to enlarge on that 
later. 

A second overall impression, and one 
that has remained with me, is their pre- 
occupation with mathematics. I say quite 
candidly that I had a terrible inferiority 
complex when I first attended lectures in 
the United States. I think I am right in 
saying that every one of my class-mates in 
the graduate class knew calculus, and this 
gave them a head start in the studies which 
I was to do—except perhaps for the 
acoustical studies. In the structural seminars 
which I attended I am sure it helped them 
considerably. 

How did these two impressions enable 
me to understand a little more clearly the 
American architecture which I was later to 
see? First of all I think this better know- 
ledge of mathematics than we students over 
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here are given gives rise to some of the very 
exciting structural shapes which are to be 
found on all sides in American architecture. 
I honestly believe that most English archi- 
tects simply dare not think of shapes such 
as you see in Progressive Architecture 
because they do not know whether they are 
workable solutions. For confirmation of 
that I think you have only to look through 
an ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, or the ARCHI- 
TECTS’ JOURNAL, and compare them with 
the FORUM or the RECORD or P.A. 

This business of lacking any perceptive 
historical background however is where I 
do leyel a criticism, because having thought 
of these wonderful shapes, so very often 
they lack the understanding to lift them 
into great art and their detailing, quite 
frankly, is appalling. 1 feel certain that 
much of this is due to their lack of appre- 
ciation of the way aesthetic problems were 
solved in the past. I am not comparing 
America particularly with this country, 
about which one must also have some grave 
reservations, but with, say, the Scandina- 
vian countries where, I think, history is 
taught very perceptively. I think there you 
will agree that the standard of both the 
architecture and the detailing is very fine. 

I can only express my own feeling about 
architecture by saying that so often it 
should be a tactile expression as well as a 
purely visual one. When you walk up a 
staircase and hold the handrail, if it is a 
Georgian handrail something happens to 
you. It is a beautiful shape, and it feels 
right. I always remember going to the Lion 
and Unicorn Pavilion at the Festival of 
Britain as a young student. I remember the 
grip of the handrail of the staircase, it felt 
good and positive, so I looked at the detail 
of it. It was just the same section as my 
Georgian handrail at home. There is really 
no substitute for that kind of thing, you 
know, and a 2 by 1 piece of hardwood just 
screwed on to a core rail is simply not good 
enough. 

This brings me to my first really conten- 
tious conclusion; I think this basic weak- 
ness in the sensitivity of their training is one 
of the primary reasons why all the great 
American architects working in the United 
States are (Frank Lloyd Wright apart) of 
European origin. There is something to 
start an argument! But just look at the 
names—Mies van der Rohe, Gropius, 
Mendelsohn, Chermayeff, Breuer, Neutra, 
Belluschi—all these I consider great archi- 
tects. 

Next I will give you my thoughts about 
American offices, and the approach to work 
therein. I feel that Americans have an ex- 
tremely healthy approach to office practice. 
In the schools they are brought to realise 
the basic truth of the fact that not one in 


50,000 of them has the remote chance of 
being a Frank Lloyd Wright, and maybe 
not even an Ed Stone. In other words, 
therefore, there is only a very slim chance 
of a student being a swan, and the odds are 
that he is going to be a duck. To start off 
with then, they say, ‘I’m going to be the 
best duck in town’—and of course this 
means efficiency in their job. It means office 
organisation, cost analysis, good public 
relations, complete working drawings and 
contractual respect; they practice architec- 
ture efficiently—rather bad architecture, 
but efficient. 

Over here the reverse is so often the case: 
the inevitable disillusionment occurs per- 
haps in the mid-forties, and then not only 
are the architects not Frank Lloyd Wrights 
but rather poor architects. With a poorly 
developed sense of efficiency they pursue 
their businesses ineptly, and I am sure the 
record of many private offices in England 
testify to the truth of what I have tried to 
say. Many of us not only build bad build- 
ings, but build bad buildings badly. 

American offices, at least the ones I 
worked in, provide wonderful lessons in 
productivity. There is, for instance, this 
business of completing working drawings 
before the start of a job. It really is impera- 
tive; you cannot get away from it. They do 
not have any quantity surveying profession 
in America, of course, so the quantity 
surveyors are in the builder’s office. You 
therefore simply must do all the working 
drawings before the job goes to tender, and 
they do this. On a competitive contract 
there is no short cut at all to doing drawings 
before starting a job. On certain types of 
negotiated contracts this can be waived, to 
a degree, but even then it is most hazardous. 

This means, of course, that all sorts of 
things which are still growing sciences in 
England—pre-planning work in the offices, 
working out how many working drawings 
are going to be required before the job is 
begun—are lessons already well learnt in 
America. We are just beginning to learn 
them in our own office in Preston. Ameri- 
cans know how long it takes to produce a 
drawing; we worked on 15 hours a square 
foot in Boston, and it is amazing how well 
it works out. That 15 hours including 
writing specifications, and of course very 
complex specifications are prepared in 
America. 

There is too the problem of educating 
the client—amongst other things, educating 
him to the necessity of waiting until all the 
drawings are ready before the job begins. 
I have done analysis after analysis of the 
jobs we did in our American office, and the 
time is always the same—SO per cent and 
50 per cent; pre-contract and the contract. 
This does not work in our office yet, and I 
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do not believe it works in 99 per cent of 
our offices here, but they do it in America. 

I would now like to turn to the slides. 

First of all a short series of slides, to 
illustrate the meagreness of the architectural 
background from which the Americans had 
to work. The earliest settlers of course 
arrived in America to find the land was 
completely run by the Indians, from the 
Seminole in the swamps of Miami, across 
the deserts to the Navajo Indians in New 
Mexico who built a different type of hut 
out in the deserts. These were the Hogans, 
as they were called, and this is their primi- 
tive type of architecture. When the settlers 
arrived they were from ‘Georgian’ Europe, 
as it were, and they began to build them- 
selves houses and streets like this in old 
Salem, North Carolina. Then more houses 
became dotted up and down the United 
States, and here is a particularly beautiful 
one known as Westover, Virginia, built in 
1730 by William Byrd II. There you see 
one of the most beautiful doorways in all 
America. 

Then a little later on we get Thomas 
Jefferson, not only one of their greatest 
Presidents but in my opinion easily the best 
architect of the 18th century in America. 
His own home, Monticello, was started in 
1770, and was finished in 1809. He then 
turned his attention to Charlottesville, 
which is only two or three miles away, and 
started building the university there. He 
embarked upon a wonderful series of 
buildings for the University of Virginia and 
this is the great library; one of the very 
many copies of the Pantheon, and the best 
I have ever seen. He built this in 1822, after 
he had retired from the Presidency in 1817. 
All around are the quarters for the students 
and for the lecturers, and looking through 
one of the arches—near the block in which 
Edgar Allan Poe lived, for instance—you 
get this wonderful walling with its sinuous 
curves and careful detail; the type of thing 
that would send the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
into ecstasies. 

Farther north we come to Boston and 
Charles Bulfinch, who was probably the 
best architect to work in New England. He 
built this lovely State House for Massachu- 
setts in 1795. The front part here is original 
but the rear portions have been consider- 
ably altered. It is a gracious Georgian 
building. 

Down in the Vieux Corvée of New 
Orleans, by the Gulf of Mexico, you find 
completely different types of architecture. 
It has suffered practically no sea change in 
the journey from 18th-century France, and 
even parts of Spain. This is the junction of 
Royal and Peter Street in New Orleans, 
with its filigree cast iron balconies. 

New Orleans is a queer place for archi- 
tecture. It is situated right on the banks of 
Old Man River, and the levee in the fore- 
ground prevents the Mississippi from 
flooding many thousands of square miles 
of lower Louisiana. The levee has its effect 
on architecture hereabouts, and by turning 
only 90 degrees you can see what happens 
to a steamboat captain when he retires. He 
built his house down by the river beyond 
the levee and put up a little gallery on top 
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so that he could see all the river traffic 
going by. 

Farther north, in New York State, you 
see the architecture of a placid, pastoral life 
and this type of farm building is to be seen 
all over this part of America. But the farther 
west you go the more ramshackle they 
become. The trim clapboarded walls with 
their delicate fretwork degenerate into false- 
fronted, half-baked shanties and the people 
live a rather day-to-day life. Here, at Elkton 
in West Virginia this dusty scene has 
probably not altered much in a century. 

Up in Chicago at the end of the 19th 
century, however, different things are begin- 
ning to occur. There is the Monadnock 
building, made famous of course by recent 
historians, and built by Burnham and Root 
in 1889, the sturdy statement of its function 
showing signs of new things. 

Nearby is the Reliance building, built in 
1890 by the same firm, and now showing an 
exciting new expression in architecture— 
glass, steel, and, I suppose, the birth of the 
curtain wall. 

With Louis Sullivan in 1903 things are 
really beginning to move in America. 
Chicago saw the arrival of a building which 
was to become a landmark and an example 
for generations of architects from all over 
the world. The impact of the Carson, Pirie, 
Scott building would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

In the suburbs of Chicago, also at the 
turn of the century, ‘guess who’ designed 
his ‘Airplane House’ in 1909. It is really 
fantastic when you think of the early date. 
It is a wonderful experience to wander 
round the outskirts of Chicago and see 
these houses by Frank Lloyd Wright; it 
helps you to realise the genius of the 
fellow. 

Meanwhile, away over on the far side of 
the States, Bernard Maybeck was still play- 
ing about with an antiquated decorative 
vernacular, but he was using it imagina- 
tively and experimenting with new materials. 
This is the Christian Science Church in 
Berkeley, San Francisco. Maybeck used 
these thin, coloured asbestos-cement sheets 
and became the first man to use this material 
on a building of any size. That was in 
1910. 

There, then, is a very short résume of the 
very sparse historical heritage to be seen in 
various parts of America. Apart from a few 
scattered settlements on the East Coast, 
there is almost no opportunity for an 
American architect to profit from the mis- 
takes and successes of past styles. It throws 
a double onus on the teaching of history, for 
no matter how badly it is taught here, there 
is no excuse for not profiting from the 
lessons of the past, because they are all 
round us. 

What I would like to do now is take you 
on a tour of ‘contemporary’ America. The 
black line on this map represents a five- 
month journey which took us through 
nearly all the States and down to Mexico 
City. I would like to take you straight away 
to North Carolina to see a building there, 
and then on down to Florida which con- 
tains a fairly rich harvest of good contem- 
porary buildings. 


Near the State capital of Raleigh is the 
famous State Fair Pavilion. Originally it 
was the brainchild of Matthew Nowicki, 
who died tragically, and it was carried on 
by an American architect, Dietrick. This is 
an illustration of what I feel is the insen- 
sitivity of native American architects when 
they are faced with the final detail and 
execution of a building. Nowicki dreamt 
up this wonderfully simple system of inter- 
locked concrete compression rings stabilised 
by underground tension rods and the 
catenary roof, but when they came to build 
it they found that the thing really would 
not hold up, due to wind stresses and so on, 
so structural additions were put in. It is the 
coarse way these vertical stabilising fins 
were added that gives point to my argu- 
ment. They rob the building of the lithe 
grace which is so apparent in Nowicki’s 
original sketches. 

Close by is a ‘building’ by Buckminster 
Fuller whose dynamic impact recently 
rocked this very rostrum. On the campus of 
North Carolina State University he built a 
greenhouse to end all greenhouses—yet 
another of his geodesic bubbles which have 
had a tremendous influence upon the 
students in America. 

Now here is the dome of the Ford 
Rotunda and it gave Fuller a chance to 
shine. There was great difficulty in putting 
a dome on this building because the walls 
were too weak to stand any known type of 
structure. In desperation more than any- 
thing else ‘Bucky’ was called in and he 
produced the aluminium dome you see here 
at a fraction the cost and weight of any 
other solution that had been proposed. 

A sad and damaging blow to the cause 
of modern architecture fell at Clemson 
College, Greenville, near South Carolina. 
The architects, Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle and 
Wolff, had decided to experiment with the 
lift slab method, which is very rarely used 
even in America. I think the trouble was that 
they started with insufficient knowledge. 
You go through the pleasant entrance into 
the main courtyard, and you then see the 
calamity. In each bay the floors have de- 
flected and it is a full 1-in. deflection. The 
trouble is that it is not 1 in. one way only 
—it deflects the other way too. The result 
is that nothing really fits inside this college 
at all; curtain wall, partitions, wall fitments; 
it is a truly harrowing sight. It is done ona 
vast scale, too, I believe it was a $3,000,000 
contract. 

A very interesting example of the use of 
reinforced concrete however occurs at the 
Grady Stadium, near Atlanta, in Georgia; 
you see the inclined slabs of reinforced con- 
crete which form the terrace, which in turn 
lean against these pillars from which the 
floodlights are hung. This is a beautifully 
simple essay in reinforced concrete, with 
lovely slender sections throughout the job. 
I studied this in some considerable detail, 
and found it very impressive. 

Down in Florida is a little-publicised 
building, the University of Miami. Here the 
detailing is, as you can see, very bold. It is 
a reinforced concrete building and the 
material is expressed starkly, without 
throatings, cover rnoulds and all the other 
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L.:‘... the type of thing 


the campus of the Univer- 


Jefferson, 1820 


R.: *. .. you can see 
what happens to a steam- 
=~ boat captain when he re- 

tires’. A group of I19th- 
century timber houses just 
below the levee on the banks 
m of the Mississippi near New 
Orleans 


== Below, L.: ‘... these ver- 
tical stabilising fins . . . rob 
.. the building of the lithe 
* grace which is so apparent 
Nowicki’s _ original 
sketches’. North Carolina 


Nowicki and Dietrick 


that would send the ARCHI- © 
TECTURAL REVIEW. into 
§ ecstasies’. Garden walls on © 


sity of Virginia, by Thomas | 


Below: ‘...plasterlaths ... affording a shaded breezeway between 
the top of the building and the timber-framed “‘umbrella’ ”. The 
‘Umbrella House’ in Sarasota, Florida, by Paul Rudolf 


State Fair Building, by 


paraphernalia which are necessary in 
England. It would not do at all in Man- 
chester, but that isn’t the point. It was built 
in Florida in a near perfect climate and a 
smogless atmosphere. The classroom block 
is very interesting. There is an open gallery 
and completely retractable classroom walls 
so that the whole of it can be opened to get 
a breeze of air blowing right across the 


classrooms. 
7 Farther up the Peninsular, on the West 
+ Coast, there works a very interesting young 
E architect called Paul Rudolf. He built this 


little house known as the ‘Cocoon House’. 
The roof is formed by spraying on to can- 
‘g vas the same material as is used for putting 
U.S. planes in cocoons to preserve them. 
> The roof is tensioned with tie rods and the 
’ compressed floor framing cantilevers the 
“ building out over the bank of the Bayou 
as it flows down to Sarasota. 

Rudolph is a very sensitive fellow. A 
i" pupil of Gropius, he also built this house, 
“ again a week-end cottage, with an ‘um- 
brella’ over the top formed entirely of 4 by 
2 joists. Above these running the other way, 
are ordinary lin. by 4in. plaster laths 
giving a lovely striated shadow pattern on 
the floor below, and affording a shaded 
breezeway between the top of the building 
and the timber framed ‘umbrella’. I have 
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the most pleasant memories of this build- 
ing. 

Farther north we come to the first of a 
series of buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
This is his College at Lakeland, in Florida, 
which I know has been very much criticised 
in England. I myself was strongly critical of 
Frank Lloyd Wright before I went to 
America, but having closely examined a 
score of his works I now find his buildings 
wonderful. 

I was careful in my earlier criticism of 
American architects to except Wright. Call 
him the exception that proves the rule! His 
buildings must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. The relationship of spaces is so 
infinitely varied; light seems to cascade 
around one; the structure, so incompre- 
hensible on a drawing, seems just right for 
the job it has to do. It is really most ex- 
citing stuff to walk around and to be with. 

We now go across into Arizona, and see 
the type of architecture which Frank Lloyd 
Wright has built there. 

The country is hard, parched, arid and 
extremely flat. It is quite a pilgrimage across 
the deserts of Arizona to Taliesin West. 
The road gets worse, the landscape more 
forbidding, and then suddenly we see signs 
by the roadside. There is no name, just a 
queer little abstract symbol perched on top 


of a post. These are vital clues and patient 
discovery of about half a dozen of them 
will lead you to the remote little community 
which is Frank Lloyd Wright’s winter 
home. Here Frank Lloyd Wright does 
most of his work. 

Unannounced visitors are not welcome 
—unless they turn up on visiting days when 
they are charged a fee for the right to nose 
around. The students, as you probably 
know, pay him $1,500 a year for the privi- 
lege of working for him and they divide 
their time basically into three parts—office 
work, construction of additions to the 
Fellowship buildings, and cleaning and 
cooking for the others. These conditions are 
readily accepted. The ‘apprentices’ as they 
are called idolise him and are very happy 
working under his influence. 

The most profitable first step is to make a 
circular tour of the exterior. It is only by 
moving in and around the complex shapes 
that constitute Frank Lloyd Wright’s archi- 
tecture that their poetry comes to life. The 
frozen quality of even a coloured photo- 
graph denies us this pleasure and the best 
substitute can only be a connected sequence 
of shots such as I am showing you now. 

Starting at the little secretary’s office at 
the entrance, we move round to the south 
and skirt the triangular pool which laps 
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against the kitchen and main draughting 
room walls. Beyond this there is an under- 
pass above which are flatlets for visiting 
consultants and specialists—there is not a 
hope of getting to and from the remoteness 
of Taliesin West in one day and the nearest 
hotel is 20 miles away. 

To the right of the underpass is a low, 
wide, brown door which gives access to 
Mr. Wright’s living quarters. Everything is 
scaled down to the master who is a diminu- 
tive fellow and likes 6-ft. doors or even less. 
He is quite cavalier about it. When a tall 
six-footer ruefully complains he just says 
‘Well, I’m only a little guy, you know... .” 
From the cool beauty of his living room 
we go briefly out into the sunshine and then 
into the drawing office. Here you find 
people of all nationalities and literally of 
all ages. I spoke to a very wealthy Los 
Angeles architect in his middle fifties who 
had gone back for a year’s refresher and 
was happy to do so. 

Finally to the north of the draughting 
room we get a glimpse of the bell tower. 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Oriental influence is 
well known, and set in the great stone wall 
is one of his Chinese ceramic pieces. In the 
bell tower you can see the workmanship in 
the joints and mitres of the timber—they 
are opening all over the place—but that of 
course is not the point: they were built with 
student labour and quite primitive tools in 
the search for form. 

Now we go across the Colorado Desert 
to Los Angeles, and amidst all the appalling 
shambles that you see in Los Angeles, 
suddenly, perhaps on a hillside, like this one 
in Hollywood, you catch sight of a building 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. This house was 
built in 1924, and again one must acknow- 
ledge the powerful personality and genius 
of the man. In this precast concrete detail 
here, you realise that way back in the 1920’s 
he was already trying to evolve a decorative 
vernacular suitable to the material and 
trying to bring into the vocabulary of 
modern architecture a depth of expression 
which it demonstrably lacks at the moment. 

Our route now takes us up to San 
Francisco to see some of the architecture 
that the Bay area has produced. San 
Francisco itself is an absolutely lovely city 
—dquite easily the most beautiful big town 
in America. 

This is the kind of domestic architecture 
in which the people on the West Coast 
delight—terraced houses, most interest- 
ingly superimposed on the side of hills that 
almost amount to cliffs in some places. It 
is an extremely hilly city, several of the 
main shopping streets have a gradient of 
1 in 4. Many people do their shopping in 
suburban centres like this one. It is designed 
by Welton Becket, and illustrated the com- 
plete control of jobs that large American 
architectural firms are capable of persuading 
their clients to give them. If some developer 
comes to them and says that he wants to 
build a shopping centre in suburban San 
Francisco, Welton Becket are sufficiently 
organised to say: ‘Very well. We will do a 
population survey, we will find the site 
based on that survey; we will negotiate the 
purchase with the lawyers and do all the 
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legal work. We will provide from our total 
staff of 1,000 people a complete package 
service of architects and all engineering 
services. We will design it down to the very 
last detail of the landscaping, the decora- 
tive tiles, the counters, the light fittings, the 
chairs and ashtrays.’ Such a scheme is this 
shopping centre at Stonestown, done by a 
firm who, while not producing world beat- 
ing architecture, have geared themselves up 
to a pitch where they can be of real service 
to the community and gain in return its 
complete respect and confidence. 

San Francisco was the last home of Eric 
Mendelsohn—although his style of archi- 
tecture is now under something of a cloud, 
his work has weathered beautifully, and has 
stood up very well. | very much enjoyed 
seeing it. This is the Maimonides hospital 
by him in San Francisco, and not far away 
a house by Mendelsohn, overlooking the 
Bay Bridge from a glorious hilly perch. 

Now we go farther north to see the type 
of architecture that is to be found there. I 
thought I would show you some of the 
country in more detail, because the influ- 
ence of the landscape on the architecture 
is very profound. Chief of these influences 
are the great redwood forests in which the 
trees are often 300 ft. high and a full 12 ft. 
in diameter. The rich red quality of the 
wood and their dark, brooding aspect is 
reflected in the materials and architectural 
quality of the work up here. 

There is a vivid change in the type of 
architecture from that in, say, Los Angeles. 

By the time you reach Portland you are 
into Belluschi country. He is the great 
architect of the north-west. Here is his Zion 
church in Portland, Oregon, bold and sure 
in silhouette, sensitive in detail, dark almost 
forbidding in aspect. 

And this is his school for deaf children 
—the Maxon Oral School—built of wood. 
There is just a constructional point here for 
students; even for architects like myself! 
There is a great timber ‘L’ frame coming 
down and across to support the gallery. At 
the end of the block there is no gallery so 
the ‘L’ frame is exposed without any lateral 
support. The result is that any child can 
waggle it about with most alarming results 
—the whole place shudders, and I have no 
doubt that either lateral tie rods have now 
been added or this end of the building is in 
a state of imminent collapse. 

Here again is a church by Belluschi in 
Portland. It is very interesting—although a 
slide I do not often show to lay audiences 
because I am usually asked when the 
building is going to be finished. The open 
timber framing of the tower is always 
mistaken for scaffold poles. 

Now another building by Belluschi, 
which shows the wide range of his vocabu- 
lary. It is the first really notable post-war 
office building—the Equity Building in 
Portland. It was built in 1948, and is one of 
the earliest curtain wall jobs. Stark, clean, 
well mannered and displaying,-in my 
opinion, considerably more maturity than 
other well-publicised works in London ten 
years later. 

We go across now into the Rockies with 
their monumental scale and see the type of 


architecture inat we get as a result of the 
landscape. Here the best architecture is 
extremely rugged, befitting the tremendous 
impact of the countryside. Just look at these 
few shots of the Yellowstone Falls and its 
canyon or the Tetons towering 15,000 ft. 
to rival anything in Switzerland. 

This is the type of landscape that archi- 

tects have in front of them. It stimulates 
such works as this amphitheatre in Denver, 
Colorado. It is the Red Rocks Theatre—a 
natural sloping chasm in the red sandstone 
rocks. It is simply moulded out of the living 
stone. Going down to the stage and looking 
up to the top of the auditorium you can see 
the seating for 3,000 people, and speaking 
in a voice such as I am using at the moment, 
without any microphone at all, you can 
be heard beautifully right at the back. It 
is a wonderful acoustical phenomenon. Of 
course it is an acoustical engineer’s dream: 
reflective back stage wall, hard side walls, 
— banked seats, no roof and no rear 
wall. 
We have seen Taliesin West and now we 
go over 1,000 miles eastwards to Wisconsin 
to see Taliesin East. Begun much earlier 
than its counterpart in Arizona, Taliesin 
East is quite different in character. It nestles 
snugly into the green Wisconsin landscape 
and the rough stone walls are covered with 
widespreading blue slate roofs to turn the 
winter snow and spring rains. The com- 
munity is divided into three widely separated 
units: the living quarters; the farm build- 
ings, low, horizontal, superbly sited, looking 
as if they grew with the hillside; and the 
studios and community buildings. 

Let us just have a closer look at the living 
quarters. Moving down into the courtyard 
we can see the detail, the rich walling, the 
chinese statuary, and the angled roofs. 
These are things which, when you see them 
on slides, tend either not to impress at all 
or to look quaint: like a Cornish back 
street. You have to walk in and all around 
the building. The crazily pitched roofs fall 
into place, odd-looking slits of windows 
permit a sunbeam just where it is needed: 
in short everything seems to be doing 
something. 

As you have perhaps gathered from my 
commentary, my most powerful memory 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s work is his ability 
to control and channel light in his buildings. 

A few miles south in Chicago is an archi- 
tecture of a different kind—that of Mies 
van der Rohe at Lake Shore Drive. Much 
has been said and written about this group 
of buildings, but when you get architecture 
of this class it takes upon itself a new kind 
of quality which is quite sublime, the sculp- 
tural repose of the masses and the precision 
of the detailing I find wholly satisfying, 
though I have many personal reservations 
about its functional validity (particularly 
concerning protection against heat) and its 
structural integrity. 

In his buildings at I.I.T., Mies van der 
Rohe is not to me as fully satisfying. This is 
due I think to the smaller scale and several 
of the blocks are to my mind just dull: this 
particular elevation is very much improved 
by the trees nearby. Hard by the campus of 
I.1.T. is a group of tall flat blocks by Mies. 
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These, mercifully, are never illustrated and 
are terribly poor and disappointing from top 
to bottom. Financial considerations, I be- 
lieve, prohibited Mies’s usual insistence on 
precision finishing, and without high quality 
detailing, Mies’s work is quite lost. In this 
respect at least, Frank Lloyd Wright is 
more fortunate: when his genius deserts 
him he is carried through on a wave of 
complex spatial relationships which keep 
interest alive. Not even Wright’s legion of 
English critics can ever accuse him of being 
‘dull’. 

Take, for instance, the Johnson Wax 
building. This is my personal favourite. 
The huge 15-storey tower block rising 150 
ft. high—still the tallest building to be built 
without foundations under the side walls. 
Its 1-ft. diameter ‘tap root’ in the centre 
goes down 54 ft. and the building is alive 
with the original, creative mind of the 
designer. You know all about the first use 
of 17 miles of glass tube bonded together 
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L.:*... to the right of 
the underpass is a low, 
wide, brown door 
which gives access to 
Mr. Wright’s living 
quarters. Everything 
is scaled down to 
the master who is a 
diminutive fellow’ 

Taliesin West, Ari- 
zona, by F. L. W. 


R.: *. . . We will design it 
down to the very last detail 
of the landscaping, the 
decorative tiles, the coun- 
ters, the light fittings, the 
chairs and ashtrays’ 
Stonestown Shopping 
Centre: San _ Francisco, 
California, by Welton 
Becket 


L.:*... although his style of 
architecture is now under 
something of a cloud, his 
work has weathered beauti- 
fully...” 

The Maimonides Hospital, 
San Francisco, California, 
by E. Mendelsohn 


R.:*°... on slides they tend 
either not to impress at all, 
or to look quaint: like a 
Cornish back street’ 
Taliesin East, Wisconsin. 
F. Wes own living 
quarters 


with stainless steel wires to give even light- 
ing and minimum heat loss. The first 
mushroom columns in the secretariat span 
18 ft. at the top and sit lightly on 9-in. dia- 
meter columns at the base. The first build- 
ing to use radiant heat, the first, the first, 
the first . . . and yet the place is not a vast 
gimmick; it is architecture of international 
stature. 

I would like to show you now some work 
by two of the greatest architects that ever 
worked in America. One is by Eliel Saari- 
nen, at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
This is just a simple arch through a building 
but yet it is not as simple as all that because 
the splayed walls give an enhanced appear- 
ance of length and heighten the perspective. 
Just look at that lovely intricate brickwork. 
Beyond the arch is the main vista leading 
to the main art gallery with its pillared 
vestibule. The water and trees provide a 
fitting setting for this interesting mid-1930 
design—though it is tough luck on any 


architect if some municipal goon will plonk 
a water tower right on the axis of his main 
vista! 

A few hundred miles away in Boston is 
a work by his very talented and equally 
illustrious son, Eero Saarinen. This audi- 
torium at M.I.T. was still under construc- 
tion when I was there. The dome, which is 
one-eighth of a sphere, is only 2} in. thick 


at the top and 54in. at the bottom. It is 
supported entirely on three points, and does 
not rely on any other structural support. 
When you go inside the foyer you are still 
conscious of this and of the great simplicity 
and purity of form. Here is a close-up of 
one of the three supports. The stresses are 
channelled through this solid steel bearing 
which is barely 6in. by 6in. in section. 
These corners are a wonderful sight, inci- 
dentally, in a rain-storm. The water comes 
pouring down in an ever-increasing torrent 
as its flow is restricted, strikes the bottom 
and fountains out over the top of this lip 
and pours into the grille at the bottom. 
The work of these last two architects 
illustrates my point about the sensitivity of 
the best European trained men in the U.S.A. 
You have simply no idea what a revelation 
Cranbrook Academy is to the parched soul 
of an architect who has just travelled 17,000 
miles up and down America. And at M.I.T. 
his son has set about a domical form with 
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a sureness of touch which recalls the Byzan- 
tine ones, and like them, his stark, even 
brutal exterior is made vibrant internally 
with delicately handled materials—totally 
different materials maybe, but with exactly 
the same artistry of mind. 

That is really the end of my talk and of 
my impressions of architecture in the 
U.S.A. I have given you my thoughts as 
candidly as I can. As you can see, I am an 
unabashed romantic. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. Fello Atkinson [A]: The things that 
occur to one immediately are first that prac- 
tically everything one says about American 
architecture is really true. It is completely 
conflicting in many aspects; it is both often 
badly built and very well built. You see on 
the one hand the rather bad workmanship 
that Mr. Scott pointed out at Taliesin West, 
and can compare it with the building of the 
Johnson Wax office, which is probably as 
well built and as beautifully detailed a 
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L.; ‘*... . a slide I do not 
often show to lay audiences 
because [ am usually asked 
when the building is going 
to be finished’ 

The Central Lutheran 
Church, Portland, Oregon, 
by P. Belluschi 


R.: *. . . and yet the place 
is not a vast gimmick; it 
is architecture of inter- 
national stature’ 

The Johnson Wax Building, 
Racine, Wisconsin, by 


R.: ‘The stresses are chan- 
nelled through this solid 
steel bearing which is 
barely 6” x 6” in section’ 
A detail of one of the three 
supports to the dome, 
M.1.T. Auditorium, Boston, 
Massachusetts, by Eero 
Saarinen 


L.: *. . . several of the 
blocks are to my mind 
just dull: this particular 
elevation is very much 
improved by the trees 
nearby’ 

The School of Architec- 
ture. Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, by 
Mies van der Rohe 


building as any built in modern times. They 
belong both to the same architect, and the 
same country, but it is an attitude of mind 
that the one is suitable for one type of 
craftsmanship, and the other for an entirely 
different one. 

It seems to me that it also reminds one 
how very varied is the whole continent, as 
it were. It is a continent which embraces 
as many climates as the whole of Europe, 
and more. It embraces as many building 
types as a result, and it embraces architec- 
ture which has grown up over 150 odd years. 
That does not of course include the very 
beautiful early houses, both State and pri- 
vate, and an occasional university like 
that of Virginia, which were built along 
the eastern seaboard virtually before the 
expansion to the west, and before 1830. 

Except for that, one has to remember 
that the whole of the continent was as 
virgin as Africa about the same time, and 
that anything beyond Alleghanies was in 
fact exactly that. No buildings existed 
farther west than the ones Mr. Scott 


showed us of the Indian settlements, and so 
forth. Chicago in 1820 consisted of one inn. 

This talk generally has brought back a 
number of points to me, and I would like 
to think that when we grow occasionally 
envious and surprised at the experiments 
and failures in the States, we can remember 
one fundamental difference. The nation was 
not built 120 years ago, and so it still has 
an enormous amount to build up. We, on 
the other hand, are an old continent which 
has already so many buildings that our 
architectural opportunities will never prac- 
tically be of the same quantity, whatever 
the quality, as the opportunities of those 
working on an unfilled continent still. 

I have great pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Scott for his very 
interesting talk. 


Mr. Robin Ironside: I was particularly 
impressed with what was said about the 
lack of teaching of the history of architec- 
ture in American universities and schools 
for architects. I went to America last 
autumn, and although I did not know this 
fact I might almost have deduced it from 
what one saw. It is a peculiar thing because, 
after all, there is a sense and tradition 
of American architecture. American Neo- 
classicism is very definitely a style of its 
own, represented by Jefferson. There is a 
strong American style, the Hudson River 
Gothic, which you would think is something 
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to be built on, and the Americans are very 
proud of it. They are very conscious of 
these things, and it is all the more peculiar 
that in the schools for architects and so on 
this is apparently not taken into sufficient 
account. One might, however, deduce it from 
the architectural spectacle of America. 

There is one thing which might conceiv- 
ably lead one to be optimistic about this 
issue, and that is that there has been recently 
formed in the United States, on the lines of 
our own, an association for the preserva- 
tion of buildings. They will include in this 
19th-century buildings. It has not got going 
to any large scale yet, but there is reason to 
suppose that it will, and it will increase the 
consciousness among the people interested 
in the desirability of keeping these styles 
alive. 

It gives me great pleasure to repeat that 
I am glad to second this vote of thanks. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Samuel E. Mintz, Assoc.A.I.A.: I am 
a young architect from America, and I do 
not want to take issue here with Keith, 
whom I also met in Moscow of all places, 
but I would point out that we students do 
study architectural history and it is studied, 
I would say, in most of the schools for 
anywhere from two to three years. 

The difficulty is the same difficulty that 
was expressed, of understanding the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, for instance. We 
look at the historical work that has been 
built over the centuries in this country, as 
well as Italy, Spain and Turkey, but we look 
at it only in two dimensions, or really in 
one. We look at it inside a book, and it is 
very difficult from a book I think to appre- 
ciate it, and get some grasp of the spatial 
and textural quality of the type of thing 
that you people can see mostly first-hand. 
It is therefore not so much a lack of study- 
ing history but a lack of appreciating in a 
three-dimensional sense what one sees. This 
is why every American student is anxious 
to come to Britain and the Continent as 
well, to see these things. 

The other point of view about which I 
would possibly like to disagree concerns 
the case of the structural approach to 
architecture, or the background in mathe- 
matics. | went to North Carolina, which is 
a school quite involved in structural work. 
It is not so much that they are trying to 
teach the engineering calculus in order to 
be able to calculate the structures, because 
I think most students cannot do it, and will 
admit it. The point is to try to understand 
the structural application of these types of 
planes, domes and so on, and be able to 
apply that to architectural composition. 


Miss Barbara K. Bowen: As a fellow 
American, and a recent Graduate of Smith’s 
College, which is a liberal arts school, I can 
tell you that we have at least eight art 
courses which include a study of the history 
of architecture. I think there are also several 
courses at Yale which include architecture. 

I would like to ask Mr. Scott if he came 
into contact with Philip Johnson’s work, 
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and if he saw his glass house in Connecticut? 
If so, what did he think of it? 


Mr. N. Keith Scott: This is a very difficult 
thing, is it not, to assess the architecture 
of Philip Johnson. I personally am not in 
sympathy with his work. I acknowledge 
him as a very good architect and a very 
good disciple first of all of Gropius, under 
whom he studied, and then of Mies van 
der Rohe, with whom of course he has 
worked. 

As a house to live in, I think it is a 
complete flop. I note with interest that he 
does not live there himself though he may 
try to tell you he does! 


Mr. Jack C. Lipman: I should possibly put 
an end to this history discussion by saying, 
as a Graduate of the College of Architecture 
in the University of Southern California, 
that we studied from none other than 
Banister Fletcher’s book. 


Mr. Peter A. Page [A]: As a one-time 
Fellow at Yale University, may I add to 
the discussion and sympathise with my 
American friends. I believe in Yale Univer- 
sity the history of ‘architecture is widely 
taught, and as an elective course. Many 
students show very great interest in this 
elective course, though whether that is 
because it is an easy course or an escape 
course in their Majors I would not know. 
I found, however, that they were widely 
and keenly interested to become acquainted 
with the history of architecture, with Euro- 
pean architecture in particular. 

That is why I think our American friends 
are here now. I would like to dispute this 
fact, and I quote only from one particular 
university, that the history of architecture 
is not really considered. I do feel it is, and 
I do feel that it is widely understood, and 
not only by students. I have met, moving 
amongst the American public, many that 
have quite a keen awareness and very great 
desire to come and see historical architec- 
ture in fact. 


Mr. David Rock [A]: I am not an American 
and I have never been in America, but I 
think that a lot of people here would be 
interested to know exactly what happens at 
M.1.T. 


Mr. N. Keith Scott: I cannot tell you the 
details of the curriculum at M.I.T. What I 
do know is that it is being taught by one of 
the best historians in the United States at 
the moment—Bush Brown. He is teaching 
it extremely well. 

I am quite aware that I have been taking 
somewhat of a beating on this question of 
the history of architecture in the remarks 
up to now, and it is perfectly apparent to 
me that I have given the impression that 
there is no history of architecture taught in 
America. I am very sorry if I have given 
that impression, because what I wished to 
say was that it is not being taught, rightly 
or wrongly, in a constructive way. 

The first speaker talked about the study 
of engineering and a knowledge of mathe- 
matics. He pointed out that it was taught in 


detail only sufficiently to enable students to 
appreciate engineering forms. This is what 
I find lacking in the Americans’ approach 
to the study of the history of architecture, 
It is a purely archaeological study, and | 
have listened to Bush Brown, and I have 
heard Turpin Bannister, and these men are 
archaeologists, in my definition of the term, 
They do not really make any attempt, in 
the main body of their lectures, to talk of, 
say, Durham Cathedral, and point out for 
instance how the light falls, why the archi- 
tects built a thing this way so as to create 
that effect, and say that in terms of our own 
idiom we can create the same effect this way. 

I find that this does not take place in 
American lectures on the history of archi- 
tecture. On the question of the appreciation 
of it, I do very much agree with our first 
speaker. It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the value of having these superb 
buildings around us all the time. As I said, 
even in darkest Lancashire Sunday by Sun- 
day I could go and worship in a perfect 
14th-century church, and feel it round me. 
This is vitally important to me, and I think 
it is to architects as a whole. 

As regards what is done at M.I.T., I went 
there on a scholarship. I was given com- 
plete freedom to choose my course. I went 
to study contemporary industrial architec- 
ture, and found to my delight that in taking 
a Master’s Degree there I could take many 
other courses. The ones that I took were a 
design course, which was a very interesting 
one, and led in the first term by Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen and in the second by Buck- 
minster Fuller, and an acoustic course— 
the finest series of lectures that I ever sat 
through at any university anywhere, by 
Newman and Bolt. I also did an advanced 
structural appreciation course there, and a 
visual appreciation seminar led by Gyory 
Kepes the artist and former collaborator 
with Moholy Nagy at the Bauhaus. 


Mr. R. Geary [A]: I was in America prior 
to Mr. Scott’s visit, and I think one of the 
reasons for having such exciting structural 
shapes in their buildings is the very close 
co-operation between the architect and the 
structural engineer from the very first. They 
operate very closely with all specialists 
there, but I think there is a tendency in 
England for the architect to consider him- 
self the artist and all the specialists should 
just put up the building for him, or put in 
the pipes. 

Another point is that the climate of 
opinion over there is far different from that 
in England. They are ready to experiment, 
and the man in the street wants bigger and 
better buildings. It is a joy for an architect 
to work there, but here so often a rather 
exciting scheme is hammered down before 
it has a chance to get very far. 


The President: I think I must just say, for 
the benefit of our many American friends 
here, that I think it is not normal practice 
for architects in this country to work in a 
sort of ‘ivory tower’ without recourse to 
consultation with their friends, the struc- 
tural engineers, ventilation engineers and 
so on, right from the beginning. 
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i can speak from personal experience, 
because the first thing I do with my client 
is to ask that the structural engineer be 
appointed straight away, together with the 
surveyor, and then in come the consultants. 
] think that is normal practice in an ordin- 
ary. reasonably progressive office. I am sure 
that our American friends here will be glad 
to know that weare beginning to follow their 
example, and are applying it to our own 
work. 


Mr. Colin K.-Robinson [Student]: Could 
Mr. Scott enlarge on the instruction which 
is given towards a greater understanding of 
the other side of architecture, the office 
work which was mentioned? Could he say 
if we have in Britain the same chances to 
get to know this procedure, since quite a 
bit of it is still in the formulative develop- 
ment stage? 


Mr. N. Keith Scott: That is really a rather 
difficult question for me to answer, because 
I was in a Graduate course in M.I.T. and 
did not go through the mill of the first five 
years. All I know is that when the American 
student goes into practice he seems to have 
a much greater appreciation of the fact that 
architecture, once it has become an art, is 
then a business. 

In England very often students come 
from a university, and start work with you 
in an office, working on the drawing board. 
It appears that they are quite unaware of 
where their money comes from. They sit in 
the office day by day and week by week, 
and receive their wage packets as if they 
came from a fairy prince. You have to tell 
them, fairly early on in their practical life, 
that basically the only thing that pays an 
architect is a percentage of certificates 
issued, which means work built. Once you 
have got this through to a chap I find it 
makes a vast difference, and immediately 
you do away with nonsense like working 
drawings finished in ink, and all that sort 
of thing. 

American students do appear to come 
out of universities with a much clearer 
appreciation of these things. They work 
very hard in offices during vacations, and 
perhaps they learn it in the offices more than 
in the classes. There is no doubt, however, 
that their first working drawings in an 
office are usually buildable documents, and 
they seem to have tumbled to the fact that 
the only purpose of producing a working 
drawing is to present a document to a 
builder from which he can build the 
architect’s idea. 


Mr. David Rock: I was wondering where 
town planning permission comes in with 
the American offices. 


Mr. N. Keith Scott: Perhaps the members 
present could add to that, because I have 
never assisted in a scheme. I have helped 
steer a scheme for a hotel through a private 
client’s committee, but apart from that I 
must plead ignorance. 


Mr. Samuel E. Mintz: In general we do not 
have planning regulations such as you have 
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in this country. If you want to put up a 
building in Detroit, up to ten years ago you 
would have sent the plans of your building 
to the Building Department, and they 
would have investigated them for such 
things as structure and the set-back from 
the side and so on. If it met those require- 
ments it would have been approved. 

However, since some of the cities have 
begun to set up City Planning Departments 
with some say in the legislation, it is a little 
more difficult now for the architect to get 
something approved. It is not just a case of 
whether it is safe, and whether structurally 
it will stand up or whether it has a 10-ft. 
set-back, but it is the relationship of the 
building to other buildings, air space, and 
so on. 


Mr. J. A. Brownrigg [A]: About 18 months 
ago I had the pleasure of going and design- 
ing a house in New York. What astonished 
me most was the fact that we had absolutely 
no planning problems whatever. We were 
building a very contemporary, small house 
between two six-storey and seven-storey 
apartment blocks. It was a very simple, 
glass-fronted house and the question of the 
planning permission did not enter into it at 
all. However, we did have the Building 
Department to contend with, and the by- 
laws and so on, which are just about as 
tough as any we have over here. 

The other point I can bear out is the 
greatly increased use of specialists and con- 
sultants in America. The structural engineer 
was called in at a very early stage in the 
building of this small house, as was also 
the heating and ventilation engineer, and 
even a specialist who helped to get through 
the by-laws, where required. They even had 
a specialist on fireplaces. 


Mr. A. A. Bellamy [A]: I would like to 
emphasise two points which Mr. Keith 
Scott has mentioned. One is the enthusiasm 
throughout the whole of the architectural 
profession in the States to take advantage 
of the tremendous opportunities which they 
have in front of them. What goes with that 
is simply that they are rebuilding their cities 
at a most tremendous pace, and it is really 
exciting to see the scale on which they are 
progressing. 

I would like to relate that to some of the 
slides we have seen, because I do feel that 
one has got to bring out aspects of work on 
which they are absolutely superb. One is 
landscape; they have a tremendous appre- 
ciation of that all over the States, and one 
has to remember that it is a continent. The 
local regionalisation in the architecture is 
related to the particular landscape of the 
area they are working in. 

The second point, and related to it, is 
scale. I think we sometimes fail to appre- 
ciate the scale of the continent. It is simply 
vast, and one must in passing remark upon 
the tremendous achievement of Mr. Keith 
Scott in really getting to every one of those 
buildings and taking photographs of 
them. 

To return to the subject of scale, I think 
their feeling about it in architecture is 
different from our own. It is bigger, and it 


can be as exciting in human scale if the 
detail is right. 

I would also like to refer to the historical 
work, and point out that they have a fine 
tradition of their own, particularly on the 
East Coast, and the great thing about the 
historical work is their respect for it. There 
is a growing enthusiasm for the preservation 
of these wonderful buildings, and with the 
wealth of the country there is no lack of 
absolutely superb maintenance. 


Mr. W. A. Allen [A]: I was a little sur- 
prised that Mr. Scott had missed out one 
category of buildings in which I think the 
American architects have led. This category 
is that of industrial buildings, and as far as 
I know the best factories in the world are 
built in the States. | say the best, from the 
point of view of factories which contribute 
to production. They have a very down to 
earth, and very level-headed, satisfying 
concept of a factory, as part of their 
extremely developed sense of productivity. 

The American factory was in fact, I 
think, primarily developed in Russia by 
American engineers during the 1920's. I 
think the Russians are the only ones to 
share this sort of tradition of the contem- 
porary factory which I hope we are going 
to re-create in this country. I believe it has 
a great deal to do with the productivity of 
industry in a country. 

I was brought up on the other side— 
educated in the wilds of America, and 
Canada. I was very interested in what was 
said about the study of history in two 
dimensions. It is a tremendous problem 
over there. I do not think we were badly 
taught, as the teaching of history goes, in 
America and Canada, but yet there is no 
substitute for reality. I am not at all sure 
whether in fact it is the teaching of history 
alone which is the touch-point of the argu- 
ment that Mr. Scott was developing. He 
was really saying, I think, that the foreign 
architects who work in the United States 
have a set of very refined values about 
design, that they have great sensitivity, and 
a great love of sensitivity. | am not quite 
sure just how much history has to do with 
the creation of this set of values, but I have 
no doubt that it is a contributor. I do not 
know if one can create it without a know- 
ledge of history, and it is a very interesting 
problem, just as you use all the parts of the 
architectural course to create a set of values 
of this kind. 

I would also like to know whether 
Mr. Scott has any views upon the possible 
interference with the development of a set 
of values when one has what we used to 
have when I was taught there—a rather 
strong injection of the dollar value, and 
a rather strong injection of the engineering 
approach, 

It used to be the case that a lot of schools 
of architecture were set in faculties of 
engineering. | do not think that is the case 
in England, where they are set in the arts 
faculties, but it is an interesting point 
because it may possibly be one of the causes 
of something which certainly used to occur, 
and I think regrettably still occurs. I am 
referring to the lack of sympathy at least, 
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between architects and engineers. In 
America architects and engineers do work 
in together, and the architects get their 
lectures in structural engineering from the 
civil engineering department. 

It does seem to me, however, to be one of 
the fundamental problems of architectural 
education. 


Mr. Arthur Philpot [A]: In about two 
months from now I expect to pass through 
the United States on my way home to 
Australia. 

The third dimension which the last 
speaker mentioned in relation to the history 
of architecture I feel again is the most im- 
portant. If we are going to study architec- 
ture at all, we study it in history. We study 
it in structure, and we do commune with 
the modern structural experts, and the 
engineers. It appears to me that perhaps 
the American student spends a little more 
of his time with the structural creator, the 
engineer, and a little less with his history of 
architecture, in relation particularly to the 
form of surfaces and externals. 

The thing that thrilled me most on the 
slides were the interiors. I drew a breath 
when I saw the inside of Saarinen’s dome. 
It is all very well to look at the outside, but 
look at the interior of Milan Cathedral, or 
King’s College Chapel. These are beautiful 
buildings, with their structures and their 
spaces, and as long as American, British or 
Australian architects continue to build great 
and wonderful enclosures it does not matter 
much whether they are using historical 
forms or newly constructed ones, such as 
Buckminster Fuller’s. 


The President: Before I put the vote of 
thanks to the meeting I would like to add 
my own personal tribute to Mr. Keith Scott 
for a very lively and vital lecture. 

I think he has translated to us here the 
enthusiasm that we admire in all Americans. 
There is also another thing that I must 
thank him for, and that is that he made 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s buildings really live. 
His pictures were so much better than the 
illustrations that one finds in books and 
various publications. One began to under- 
stand the real force of the genius in that 
very interesting account of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s work. 

The vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 


Mr. N. Keith Scott!: I would like particu- 
larly to reply to Mr. Allen’s remarks because 
they are, as usual, most apt and to the 
point. First, industrial architecture. In his 
comments about the American contribu- 
tion to the Russian ‘industrial revolution’ 
in the 1920’s, Mr. Allen was doubtless 
referring to the work of Albert Kahn who 
introduced the Russians to the science of 
industrial building on the same colossal 
scale that he used in such factories as 
Willow Run. The interesting thing about it 
is that all the really important contribu- 
tions in this field have been made by 
engineers—not architects. That is a story 
in itself. 
1 Written addendum in reply to Mr. Allen, 
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Now the question of history again! In 
answer to Mr. Allen I can only reiterate my 
own convictions and maintain that until 
someone comes to me with a more plausible 
theory, I will stick by mine. It might be 
relevant to tell you that in conversation 
with one of the brightest fifth-year students 
at M.I.T. one day, he asked me ‘Who’s 
Alberti?’ Now I do want to stress that I 
am not concerned in that remark with his 
historical ignorance but with the tremen- 
dous fund of past experience which is 
quite closed to him. After all, pretty well 
every aesthetic problem we have today has 
been solved by our learning from the past. 
Why cut oneself off from it by either 
ignoring it or learning about it in such a 
manner as to leave oneself as far as ever 
from an understanding of its relevance to 
modern problems? 


Book Reviews 


Parking, by Geoffrey Baker and Bruno 
Funaro. 104 in. (5) + 202 pp. incl. illus. 
Index. New York: Reinhold Corpn.; Lond. : 
Chapman & Hall. 1958. £3 16s. 


Written by the authors of Shopping Centres 
and Motels, this book on American prac- 
tice in parking contains tabulated dimen- 
sional information for the layout and design 
of parking spaces, and illustrates (by lucid 
drawings as well as many photographs) 
various types of ramp and elevator garages 
erected by public and private initiative in 
the United States. Notes on landscaping 
and methods of finance complete its useful- 
ness. Surprisingly little space is devoted to 
mechanical garages, although the numbers 
now operating run into three figures. We, 
who have still to build our first example, 
may conclude that in the States push-button 
parking is on the way out. 

Not the least value of the book lies in its 
analysis of traffic trends and carefully 
reasoned forecast of their effect upon 
densely built-up towns. The authors recog- 
nise that the satisfaction of the parking 
demand within central areas—outside the 
door and under cover—is impracticable, 
but reject Henry Ford’s indigestible conclu- 
sion that ‘the ultimate solution will be the 
abolition of the City’. They see parking and 
road design not as an isolated problem for 
traffic specialists only, but rather as a field 
for collaboration between architect-planner 
and highway engineer: essential if disinte- 
gration of the town is to be avoided. 

Despite the quick growth of the traffic 
problem—a 17 per cent increase in motor 
vehicles was reported in the United King- 
dom last year—and the fear that methods 
of tackling it may be out-of-date by the 
time they get into print, there is much to 


learn from American solutions, for their 
pre-war practice has tended to become our 
post-war practice. In the face of the diffi- 
culties put in the way of every constructive 
plan advanced in this country, it is encour- 
aging to see so many alternative solutions 
that have been financed and built in the 
States. 

Although this book criticises American 
highway achievement, one cannot read it 
without feeling depressed at the pathetic in- 
adequacy of motorways in Britain and the 
entire lack of any cohesive planning for the 
effect of traffic upon towns. Our mouse- 
holing techniques within cities, ‘ad hoc’ 
street-widening, palliatives such as kerbside 
parking, the attempted enforcement of 
parking provision within individual (and 
often quite small) plots by regulation, are 
shown to be wildly uneconomic. ‘Park-ride’ 
is an unknown system here but it may well 
be the most hopeful solution. Perhaps we 
too need a National Parking Association 
and magazine to quicken our perception. 

This important book conveys technical 
information clearly and simply, but the 
captioning of illustrations—insufficiently 
distinguished from the text—is irritating. 
One also remains somewhat disappointed 
that, with few exceptions, parking struc- 
tures in American cities have produced 
nothing quite so exciting architecturally as 
Milan’s Autorimessa of ten years ago. The 
scale and fantasy of cars carried on shelves 
in the air still awaits a satisfactory visual 
solution. 

EDWARD JAMILLY [4} 


Houses and Bungalows, by June Park. 
10 in. 191 pp. incl. illus., Bibliog. Index. 
Batsford. 1958. £2 5s. 


Miss Park has followed the accepted 
formula in providing a general introduction 
to the various aspects of house design for 
the private owner, accompanied by a 
selection of current examples well illus- 
trated with photographs and in many cases 
also with plans. 

As a volume to be kept on the shelf and 
lent to intending clients who consider 
building a house, this will fulfil its purpose 
well in giving sound information on plan- 
ning, construction, services, finishes and, 
not least, ‘Cost and What the Architect 
Does’. The various potentialities are out- 
lined and available methods and materials 
are discussed in a straightforward manner. 

From the architect’s viewpoint the choice 
of examples may be somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. Unexceptionable though the 
designs are, too many are over-familiar 
through frequent illustration in periodicals. 
Of 37 houses or designs described, no 
fewer than 25 are taken from London and 
the south-eastern counties of England. This 
is scarcely representative of the good 
domestic building which is to be found 
up and down the country and which 
deserves to be better known. A search 
further afield would have yielded some 
excellent material, and its inclusion in such 
a book would have given encouragement 
to the cause of good modern design in 
areas where it is thinly spread at present. 

ELAINE DENBY [4] 
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English Country Houses: Late Georgian, 
1800-1840, by Christopher Hussey. (English 
Country Houses.) 124 in. 255 pp. incl. 
illus. Appendix. Index. COUNTRY LIFE. 1958. 
£6 6s. 


The terms Late Georgian and Regency 
have often been used to denote two archi- 
tectural periods. Books have even been 
written in an attempt to show their stylistic 
separation. In Mr. Hussey’s volume, which 
forms a trilogy in the revised series of 
English Country Houses, the approach 
towards a definition of these periods is a 
significant departure from the methods 
employed by previous historians. The 
yeurs 1800-1840 take the Recency as part 
and parcel of the whole late Georgian era, 
using the term as a manifestation of taste 
only applicable to a particular coterie 
which respected a fashionable set of values. 

The introductions to these volumes are 
Mr. Hussey’s personal revaluations in the 
spheres of social, philosophic, aesthetic 
and stylistic considerations. Not everyone 
will agree with what he has to say, and his 
language of analysis is sometimes clothed 
in words which may not be very clear to 
the ordinary reader. In particular, his 
free use of the word synthesis gives the 
impression that, like the Venetian window 
motif of the Palladians, it had to creep in 
somewhere, even if the context is somewhat 
inappropriate. But those who _ respect 
Mr. Hussey’s genuine desire to seek and 
appraise the fundamental principles under- 
lying the periods concerned, will realise 
that his contribution in these introductions 
is a very great one, and will forgive a 
certain imprecision in some of his terms. 

The houses described begin with Southill, 
c. 1796, that splendid expression of the 
interior decoration of the English neo- 
classic movement, in which Henry Holland 
displays with the utmost elegance a perfect 
fusion between a personal interpretation of 
Greek detail and the style of the immediate 
pre-revolutionary French architects. The 
final house, Harlaxton, Lincolnshire, shows 
Salvin’s masterly adaptation of the 
picturesque principles of a historical style 
to a fundamentally logical plan. But 
Harlaxton takes us to the 1850’s, as does 
Grimston Garth in Yorkshire, suggesting 
that for the reader’s sake Early Victorian 
ought perhaps to have been included in the 
title. 

It is irrelevant in a review of this nature 
to list inaccuracies which are unavoidable 
in a book of this scope. Two points com- 
mend themselves for mention: at Sezincote, 
the direct participation of Thomas Daniell is 
proved by material in the R.I.B.A. Library; 
at Harlaxton, Lincolnshire, Mr. Hussey 
may be interested to know that the work 
of Salvin is reflected by William Burn at 
Stoke Rochford, from 1839 onwards, a 
house only three miles away. 

As with the previous volumes of this 
series, the illustrations are of a high 
quality and presumably dictate the price. 
But one wonders whether COUNTRY LIFE 
readers (who must form the majority of 
potential purchasers of this book) may 
not be a little disappointed to find that, of 
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the 22 houses described, 12 have appeared 
in that magazine in the past 5 years. If 
this deters them from buying, it does not 
alter the lasting value of this volume. 

J. H. 


Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu 
periods), by Percy Brown. 3rd edition 
revised. 114 in. xiv + 262 pp. + front. + 
164 pls., Index. Bombay: Taraporevala. 
[1956]. Rs. 25. 


It is a life’s work to deal adequately with 
the moral and material factors which con- 
ditioned and are expressed in the archi- 
tecture of India. Mr. Brown tackles all 
these factors in his history, of which this is 
the first volume (Vol. II is to be confined 
to the art of that part of India overrun by 
Islam). It includes not only India, but also 
Ceylon and further India, from the respec- 
tive dates of Buddhist missionary expansion 
and Pallava and Chola maritime expansion. 

To take one only of the factors given 
above, the meagre resources and harsh 
climate of Kashmir make for a different 
building type from the lush temple of the 
South. The chapter on Kashmir makes 
very interesting reading. 

The critical approach to Indian archi- 
tecture has changed since Mr. Brown 
began his work. The 18th century method 
of Fergusson (who first observed and dis- 
tinguished in the ‘medieval’ temple the 
‘orders’ or division of the styles) has been 
followed by the study of contacts between 
Greeks, Parthians, Scythians and Indians 
in Afghanistan. This in turn has given way 
to the more recent recognition of the value 
of Hindi culture of the ancient period. 

Mr. Brown mentions the Seni (Guilds) 
and the Silpas (Codes) which were to 
maintain uniformity in style. During the 
change from temple to mosque building 
the Indian craftsman had to grapple with 
the problem of constructing the arch and 
adapt to this the detail with which he was 
familiar; e.g., the ‘Gupta’ period pattern 
referred to on page 56, plate XLIII, to 
the ‘screen of arches’ of the Masjid 
Quwwat-ul-Islam at Delhi. 

Adequately illustrated by the author’s 
drawings and by photographic plates, the 
book has an appendix on a particular 
series of rock-cut temples, a Glossary of 
terms, a Bibliography and an Index which 
might well have included reference to 
Plates. CECIL J. SEARLE [4] 


The Strongholds of India, by Sidney Toy. 
94 in. xvi + 136 pp. incl. maps, illus. + 
front. + 48 pls. Index. Heinemann. 1957. 
£1 10s. 


Sidney Toy [F], whose earlier books, A 
History of Fortification and The Castles of 
Great Britain, aroused much interest and 
admiration, has a passion for military 
architecture which is at once apparent to 
the reader. He is also not the type of 
author who accepts the evidence of others. 
It has always been his practice to visit, 
draw and photograph what he so clearly 
describes. 

His latest book is the produce of many 
years of theoretical study of Indian archi- 
tecture and of six months’ pertinacious, 


practical endeavour on the spot by jeep 
and on foot, recording with characteristic 
meticulous care the physical details of 
some 20 typical strongholds in widely 
separated and often remote provinces of 
that fascinating land, from the Himalayas 
in the north to Madura in the far south. 
Many books have been written on the 
temples, mosques and tombs of India, but 
this is probably the first book in English, 
and almost the first in any language, to 
deal with the architecture of her fortified 
buildings, a subject of at least comparable 
importance. India is used here in its 
present, post-partition sense, and excludes 
Pakistan. 

Since the publication of the present 
volume, Mr. Toy has been back in India 
again, and, I believe, in Pakistan, so per- 
haps in the next edition of this excellent 
little book it may be possible for him to 
find room for the great Moghul fortress 
of Lahore. 


Digest of Law of Contract and Tort, by 
A. J. Pollard. 8} in. xxi + 330 pp. Index. 
Batsford. £1 17s. 6d. 


There must be a great many people of 
student grade or upwards who have reason 
at some time or another to find out 
generally what the law is on various 
matters. The law student is well served in 
this respect, as there are textbooks specially 
designed to meet his need, books which of 
necessity give him not only the essential 
principles, but also contain additional 
information, by way of footnotes, case 
references and the like, to direct his further 
studies. This, of course, is essential if one’s 
studies are confined to the law. There are, 
however, a great many more students, 
whose studies are not directly of the law, 
but who are required to have a knowledge 
of its basic principles in certain respects, 
usually as to contract and tort, and for 
whom the law students’ books may well be 
unnecessarily involved. Their need for a 
different kind of textbook appears at last 
to have been very adequately met by Mr. 
Pollard. In his own words, ‘while the book 
is sufficiently comprehensive, it is not 
presented as an exhaustive review . . . it is 
a digest’. 

Nevertheless, it is a competent digest; 
and the basic principles are well expounded. 
Where it is necessary to do so, illustrations 
are provided from decided cases: but the 
author has avoided the all too common 
temptation of over-illustrating to the 
detriment of the continuity of the text. If 
any criticism is called for, it may perhaps 
be directed to the layout of the index 
which, whilst extremely thorough, would 
be better if printed in larger type in the 
more conventional ‘two-column’ form. 
Whilst the book will have a wider appeal 
to students, it will undoubtedly also prove 
most useful to practising architects, sur- 
veyors and others anxious to find out 
quickly the general legal position, without 
fighting their way through a jungle of 
highly technical legal jargon. 

D. Ww. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED DRAWING BY CANALETTO 


Piazza San Marco, from the Piazzetta dei Leoncini. In the left foreground is one of the arches of the portico of San 
Marco and on the right-hand side, the Torre dell’ Orologio. 
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Drawing by 
Canaletto 


AMONG THE DRAWINGS by Sir Robert 
Smirke (1781-1867) and his younger 
brother, Sydney (1798-1877), which have 
been in the Library Drawings Collection 
since 1938,1 an original drawing by 
Antonio Canale (1697-1768) of the Piazza 
San Marco, Venice, has lain unnoticed. 
On the reverse of this drawing is the 
signature of ‘W. Smirke’ and with it is 
another drawing of the same subject, but 
uninscribed. It has always been assumed 
that both were copies after an original but, 
on closer study recently, it is now obvious 
that the inscribed drawing is a fine example 
of Canaletto’s draughtsmanship, while the 
other is a pedestrian copy, presumably by 
one of the Smirke family. A watermark 
on the paper of the copy indicates that it 
was made in about 1794 when Sir Robert 
would have been too young and Sydney 
not yet born. 

The subject of the drawing is the Piazza 
San Marco, seen in perspective from the 
Piazzetta dei Leoncini. In the left fore- 
ground is one of the arches of the portico 
of San Marco and on the right-hand side, 
the Torre dell’Orologio. One of the most 
interesting features of the drawing lies in 
the fact that it shows the facade of San 
Geminiano2 in the background on the 
west side of the Piazza, which was 
destroyed ca. 1810, and the building of the 
neo-classic Ala Nuovissima or Napoleonica. 
Across the fagade of the church can be 
seen, ascending obliquely, what appears 
to be a staircase or covered way, leading 
from the level of the Piazza to the second 
storey of the building flanking the facade of 
the church on the west side of the square, in 
continuation, as it were, of the Procuratie 
Nuove on the south side. The structure may 
have been a temporary erection for some 
fiesta or other special occasion and may 
provide the clue to the dating of the drawing. 

From a topographical point of view the 
drawing is close to ‘The Procuratie Nuove 
from the Piazzetta dei Leoncini’ in the 
Royal Library Windsor Castle,3 but stylis- 
tically the draughtsmanship bears no 
relationship to this drawing. The medium 
used is black and dark brown ink with a 
grey wash over pencil and _ resembles 
Canaletto’s style in ‘Architectural Fantasy: 
A Flight of Steps Leading to the Loggia 
of a Palace’, also in the Royal Collection.4 

The exact date of the drawing is un- 
certain, but the upper storey of the Torre 
dell’Orologio was added by G. Massari 
in about 1755 and a small portion of it 
appears in the drawing. Therefore it 
must have been drawn after the middle of 
the century. 

1 Presented by Mrs. Dorothy Biggar, granddaughter 
of Sydney Smirke, February, 1938. 

* — Lorenzetti, Venezia e il suo Estuario, 1956, 
*; K. T. Parker, The Drawings of Antonio Canaletto in 
the Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, 


1948, Catalogue No. 42, Plate 12. 
4 Parker, op. cit., No. 141, Plate 88. 
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Our thanks are due to Mr. S. Rowland 
Pierce [F], who first recognised the work 
as being by the hand of Canaletto; to 
Mr. Francis Watson of the Wallace 
Collection, who examined it and pointed 
out the possibility of dating it from the 
additions to the Torre; and to Signor 
Terisio Pignatti, Director of the Museo 
Correr in Venice, who offered many 
valuable suggestions on the evidence of a 
photograph. 


Correspondence 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AND THE 
DESIGN OF HOUSES 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 


Dear Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. 
Meikle’s letter in the February issue of the 
JOURNAL on his conception of building 
societies in relation to house design. 

Depending on the standpoint adopted, 
much of what he says is right. On the other 
hand, I hope he will find the following 
views have validity as well, for it must be 
faced that organisations which have grown 
to the size (and power) of building societies 
have much wider responsibilities than those 
revealed by an outlook largely governed by 
financial considerations, and rather out- 
of-date considerations at that. 

To begin with, the outlook of most 
building society surveyor valuers is out of 
date. They are completely out of touch with 
present day developments in design and 
public taste if it was allowed to develop by 
being offered the best design, as has been 
proved by the outstanding success of 
builders who have had the courage to build 
better design. Not only are the surveyors 
out of date, but it must seem that the upper 
levels of building societies are out of date 
as well—otherwise they would not accept 
their surveyors’ valuations so readily. 

To clothe this situation in virtuous 
phrases of guarding the investor’s interests 
is too well known a ploy to impress 
designers able to advance our country’s 
house design and customers who are willing 
to sponsor it. Building societies generally, 
are only too well aware that obsolete design 
in property can drastically devalue it long 
before its useful life is over; witness their 
reluctance to make practical advances on 
50-year-old suburban property. Yet they 
do not appear to realise that by their 
present policy of only financing already 
almost obsolete design they are betraying 
this trust to their investors. For once the 
public really gets the taste for good modern 
designs they will refuse to re-purchase the 
1920 models now being financed and the 
building societies, for the first time in their 
history, may be left with numerous 
unwanted houses on their hands. 

They cannot say that has happened yet, 
nor, as most houses are paid off inside 
twenty years, that there is much danger of 
it happening even when the public has 


been helped to a real opportunity of 
choosing the best design. 

To return to where I began, building 
societies have grown to the status of being 
capable of exercising more than a financial 
responsibility. They can, if they wish, widen 
their responsibility to the socially desirable 
point of actively sponsoring developments 
in the design of most of our environment, 
for that is what houses are. If they do not 
wish to do this they can’ take the conse- 
quences which even if not financially 
drastic, will be disastrous in terms of public 
regard. 

It is true that the building societies were 
prepared generously to support the R.I.B.A. 
House Designs scheme until it was found 
constitutionally impossible, but the scheme 
is going on and soon the building societies 
will have another opportunity to demon- 
strate their true intentions. All designers 
will hope they show an_ enlightened 
approach when it comes to financing those 
builders and members of the public who 
have the sense and taste to sponsor the new 
R.1I.B.A. IDEAL HOME designs. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE GRENFELL BAINES [F] 


SALARIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SENIOR ARCHITECTS IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Dear Sir,—I read with interest the letter of 
Mr. H. H. Laws in the February issue of 
the JOURNAL on the above subject. 

Like Mr. Laws I earned £350 per annum 
before the last war as a Senior Architect 
and I too am astonished, not at the differ- 
ence in salary, but at the indifference to 
architects in local government. 

As a Chief Assistant Architect, respon- 
sible for upwards of £1,000,000 of work I 
find that my remuneration bears no relation 
to the cost of the work in hand. In terms of 
fees, I receive one eighth of one per cent. 
This is I know incredible when one thinks 
of the training and qualifications one has 
to acquire to assume such a position. 

I am told however that it is impossible 
to pay me any more as my salary would 
then be on a par with a Deputy Borough 
Engineer’s, and until his is raised there can 
be no hope for me. 

In my opinion there is no due regard to 
the fully qualified senior technical assist- 
ants in local government. N.A.L.G.O. are 
torn between two factions, clerks and tech- 
nical staff and the rule is if one gets it, all 
must have it regardless of the consequences. 

I submit this is a retrograde step and 
eventually local government will be the 
poorer; it is an established fact that gram- 
mar school pupils find no inducement to 
enter the town hall. 

I think more can and should be done for 
the architects in local government and I 
sincerely hope the Ad Hoc Committee are 
working to this end. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. C. WILLIS 
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THE KALENDAR 


Dear Sir,—I notice in your report of the 
Special General Meeting held on 6 January 
that a proposal to publish the Kalendar 
only every third year was greeted with 
‘applause’. 

I trust that such a drastic step will not 
be taken without the approval of a majority 
of those listed in it. The least that members 
of any Institute can expect is that they are 
kept informed of the names and addresses 
of their fellow members. For those over- 
seas, who constitute a fifth of the R.I.B.A., 
this is virtually the only advantage that 
membership brings them. At 5s. a copy, 
it cannot be said to represent an extrava- 
gant proportion of the fees they are asked 
to pay. 

A Kalendar which is out of date is 
unreliable, and if it is unreliable it is useless. 
The ‘Supplement’ issued last year to the 
previous year’s Kalendar was no substitute 
for a revised re-issue, since it included only 
new names and not changes of address. 


Yours faithfully, 
PETER COLLINS [A] 


Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The Clean Air 
Act, 1956. In connection with this Act the 
Ministry have issued a leaflet entitled 
‘Smoke is your Enemy’, and the following 
paragraphs are extracts from the leaflet. 


Smoke Control Areas 


To create a smoke control area your local 
council must first make an order setting out the 
extent of the area. The order will be advertised 
in the local press, and notices will be put up. 
The notice will explain where a map of the 
area can be seen, and what people should do 
if they wish to object to the order. 

The Council’s order will need to be con- 
firmed by the Ministry ot Housing and Local 
Government. If any person affected lodges an 
objection the Minister will hold a public inquiry 
before deciding. No order operates until six 
months after confirmation. But once it is 
operating the order means that you must stop 
making smoke. 

If you already burn smokeless fuels, or use 
gas or electricity, you need do nothing more, 
but if you burn coal or wood you will have to 
burn smokeless fuel instead. You can still have 
an open fire with smokeless fuel if you have 
the right kind of grate. 

There are many of these fuels—coke, 
anthracite, dry steam coal, ‘Coalite’, ‘Rexco’, 
‘Phurnacite’, ‘Cleanglow’, ‘Phimax’, and, of 
course, gas and electricity. Oil-burning 
appliances can also be used on certain 
conditions. 


Grants Available to you 


You may need to alter or replace your present 
grates to burn smokeless fuel. 

_ Don’t do anything now. The Council’s 
inspectors will shortly be visiting you to ask 
what work needs to be done to the coal-burning 
fires you use regularly. 
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If the Council agree that the work is neces- 
sary they will pay you, or the landlord if he 
does the work, a grant at least equal to 14s. 
in every pound of the cost (unless your house 
was built or converted after the date of the 
Act—5 July 1956). 

If you want a more expensive fireplace or 
cooker you can have it. The Council will pay 
you their grant towards the cost of work which 
they would be prepared to approve, leaving 
you to meet the extra cost yourself. 

Grants may be paid towards the cost of: 

1. Altering an existing fireplace, including 
fitting gas ignition. 

2. Replacing a fireplace, where necessary, by 
another fireplace or some other means of 
cooking or heating. 

3. Any necessary incidental work. 

If you want to change from coal to gas or 
electricity you will be able to do so with the 
help of grants. 

The Council’s inspectors will be able to help 
you with the choice of appliances and smoke- 
less fuels, and to tell you where you can get 
advice about the various types available. 


LAW CASES 


The Holiday Fellowship Ltd. v. Hereford. 
Whether windows are part of main wall. In 
the JOURNAL for November 1958, on page 
24, this case was referred to, the point 
being whether the main walls of a building 
include the window and window frames 
and therefore whether under the covenants 
of the lease the lessor or the lessee was 
liable for their repair. The lessee’s covenant, 
excluded liability for repair of the main 
walls and the lessor’s covenant included 
the liability for the repair of the main walls. 

The Judge held that the windows did not 
form part of the main walls of the house 
and therefore the lessor was not liable for 
their repair. The lessees appealed from this 
decision and the Court of Appeal dismissed 
the appeal with costs. 

The ESTATES GAZETTE for 14 February 
1959 contains a full report of the judgments 
in the Court of Appeal. 


Legal Recognition of the R.I.B.A. Scale. 
(The following case is reprinted here for 
the convenience of members. It appeared 
in the JOURNAL for July 1942.) Wimperis, 
Simpson and Guthrie vy. H. J. Colebrook. 
Judgment in this case was delivered on 
25 June 1942 and is of general interest 
to the profession because the judge held 
that in the absence of any express contract 
as to the architect’s remuneration, the 
R.I.B.A. Scale was the appropriate guide 
in ascertaining what is the proper and 
reasonable remuneration. It must be borne 
in mind that the judge based his decision 
on the fact that the architects in this case 
had done all the work and performed all 
the services set out in the scale, and thereby 
became entitled to 6 per cent on the total 
amount of work done. In the result the 
architects got judgment on their claim and 
on the counterclaim with costs, and were 
completely exonerated from the charge of 
negligence which had been made by the 
defendant. The following are extracts from 
the judgment bearing on the point. 

‘The only defence originally raised was 
that the charges made by the plaintiffs 


were not fair and reasonable, and it is 
common ground up to a point that there 
was no agreement that the R.I.B.A. Scale 
should be adopted. At the same time, 
nobody says that the architects did not do 
all the work indicated in that scale, and if 
it is fair and reasonable, the scale provides 
for 6 per cent on the total amount of work 
done, and it is that item of 6 per cent out 
of a long bill of approved items which is 
challenged. Now, the plaintiffs’ Counsel 
has, I think, rightly, put the case on this 
basis, that there being from the plaintiffs’ 
point of view no express bargain, their 
remuneration is to be what the Court thinks 
to be a fair and reasonable one, and that 
remuneration may be decided as a piece 
of evidence by reason of what is com- 
monly called the R.I.B.A. Scale.’ ‘I must 
deal with one other fact before I come to 
the decision of this case. That is, not only 
is there no question but that the architects 
did all the work and performed all the 
services set out in the R.I.B.A. Scale to 
entitle them to the 6 per cent, but from first 
to last there has not been the smallest 
challenge or complaint as to the skill and 
ability which they devoted to those tasks; 
the only point made against them being 
that they were dilatory, and so dilatory 
that they were negligent. That is the only 
point made against them.’ ‘And when it 
comes to a question of how much they are 
entitled to receive, I am quite satisfied that 
the proper and reasonable remuneration 
is that certified by the R.I.B.A. Scale.’ 

It may be that the judgment will not find 
its way into the Law Reports, but it is an 
important judicial pronouncement in cases 
where there is no express contract as to 
remuneration, and where the architect has 
done all that is required by the scale to 
entitle him to remuneration therein set out. 


I.U.A. Notes 


Following the heady excitement of the 
Moscow Congress last year, the Inter- 
national Union of Architects has settled 
down again to its routine work. 

This is mainly done through the Working 
Commissions of the I.U.A., one of which, 
on Architectural Education, is administered 
by the R.I.B.A. Professor R. J. Gardner- 
Medwin [F], who is rapporteur to this 
Commission, has prepared a comprehensive 
questionnaire on architectural education 
systems, including the scope of post- 
graduate study and research. 

This questionnaire has been sent to all 
member countries, and it is hoped to pre- 
pare a report on the results by the autumn. 


Professor Otto Bartning 


We announce with regret the sudden death 
of Professor Otto Bartning, on 20 February 
1959. 

Professor Bartning was the President of 
the Bund Deutscher Architekten, and 
President of the German Section of the 
J.U.A. In 1953 he was elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the R.I.B.A. 
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U.N. Report on Playground Activities 


IN HIS REVIEW of Flats and Houses, 1958, 
Design and Economy: Mr. John Stillman 
wrote: ‘The study layouts in any event do 
not include any playgrounds. On the 
present showing we will have a generation 
of children who can never dig a hole in 
the ground or keep a pet or build a hut 
out of orange boxes, or even climb a tree’. 

It was with this appalling prospect in 
mind that the European Office of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations organised a European 
Seminar on ‘Playground Activities, Objec- 
tives and Leadership’ at Bergendal near 
Stockholm last year, in co-operation with 
the Swedish Government and the Swedish 
Institute, within the framework of the 
European Social Welfare Programme. 

Among the speakers at the Seminar 
were two of those who contributed to the 
R.I.B.A. Symposium on ‘Family Life in 
High Density Housing’? in 1957, Lady 
Allen of Hurtwood and Mr. Holger Blom. 

A report in English has now been 
published by the United Nations. The 
following conclusions are quoted from the 
report; they are by the Director of the 
Seminar, Mrs. S. Wretlind-Larsson, Super- 
visor, Playground Section, Parks Depart- 
ment, Stockholm. 


The Seminar was mainly concerned with the 
adequate provision of play space and the 
organisation of playgrounds for young children, 
school-age children and adolescents who must 
grow up in the large cities and towns of the 
industrialised countries of Europe. In the 
built-up urban areas most of the places where 
children can play, in natural and informal 
surroundings, are being destroyed by modern 
development and the children, seeking an 
outlet for their primary expression of growth, 
are tempted to turn to wanton destruction or 
excessive rowdiness or to relapse into a 
dangerous, bored street-corner mentality. 

Playgrounds should always be considered 
as a complement to family life and school and 
any planning that may encourage mass- 
mindedness must be avoided. Playgrounds, of 
whatever type, should be seen in relation to the 
family and to the community as a whole and 
should not, therefore, be studied in isolation. 
They should form part of the social and 
educational system which aims to produce 
socially mature members of the community. 
Play is as vital to the full development of the 
personality of the child as formal education. 


1. Legislation. \t should be considered the duty 
of the responsible authorities in each country 
to establish recommendations for the provision 
of space for playgrounds that would serve as a 
basis for standards in planning. In many 
countries standards have already been estab- 
lished in regard to car-parking, but in very 
few countries have the children been given, by 
law, the necessary vital space for free play 
amidst all the other pressing demands made 
on space in the modern urban areas. Each 
government should review its legislation on 
these matters and public opinion should be 
educated to urge on all competent authorities 
the strengthening of the laws. 


2. Co-ordination of effort. New housing estates 
and clearance areas must include a sufficient 


2 March 1959 JOURNAL, p. 170. 
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number of playgrounds and these should be 
constructed and equipped simultaneously with 
the building of the houses. Adequate money 
and space should be allocated at the time of 
planning and the necessity should never arise, 
as is so often the case, of adapting what space 
and money remain after buildings and roads 
are complete. All authorities concerned with 
this provision, whether statutory or local, 
must co-operate to the fullest extent. In many 
countries there seems to be a serious lack of 
this essential co-ordination, especially between 


the departments of town-planning, parks, 
housing and education. Civic designers, 
architects and landscape architects, should 


include in their training a full appreciation of 
the needs of children, just as they are given 
training in how to use building materials or 
construct houses. 


3. Playgrounds for small children. The home in 
which the child lives should always be con- 
sidered the essential foundation of its life and 
happiness, and playgrounds, nursery schools 
and kindergarten be regarded as a supplement 
to the family circle. A play space for small 
children, with sand, grass, seats and tables, 
should be within sight of their homes. In the 
case of high buildings, or where the mother 
cannot be within easy reach of her child, these 
playgrounds should have some form of super- 
vision, to enable the mother to leave her 
children for short periods in safety. These 
play spaces should be surrounded by a low 
fence to prevent children straying away. 


4. Playgrounds for young children. In each 
neighbourhood and on each housing estate 
there should be a network of playgrounds for 
young children, in addition to those for very 
small children near their homes. Climbing 
apparatus will be needed but, as a rule, 
mechanical apparatus does not hold the 
attention of children for long at a time. The 
importance of resting-places, preferably grass 
areas giving both sunshine and shade, is often 
under-estimated. A rested child finds more 
pleasure in a playground than an excited and 
forced child. The sand-pit will be an important 
feature and there should be low seats and 
tables where children can sit with their own 
books, drawing or other work. Wherever 
possible, the garden atmosphere should be 
preserved, with real trees to climb, bushes to 
play amongst, earth and sand to dig in, and 
water in which to paddle. Hills and dells 
should be left or created. 


5. The comprehensive playground. For young 
children, teenagers and older groups, the 
larger comprehensive playground should be 
available in each neighbourhood unit and 
provide a wide variety of activities that can be 
adapted to local conditions. Children of all 
ages need many different kinds of play activity 
so that they may have freedom of choice. 
Some like organised games, others mechanical 
equipment and climbing apparatus, others 
prefer to build, dig, camp and cook; and the 
older children, especially, often enjoy the 
opportunity to render a service to others. 
Most children are happiest when they can be 
active, when they can create something new, 
or have the opportunity to be destructive in 
order to satisfy their curiosity and to experi- 
ment, as a way of offsetting the modern trend 
towards passive occupation. It is perhaps too 
often forgotten that children do not all wish 
to play organised games all the time, although 
these facilities should be available. These play- 
grounds should include the basic materials for 


play, including sand, water and fire, construc- 
tive building materials and good, workmanlike 
tools in addition to some fixed equipment. 

Playgrounds lose their meaning if they are 
over-organised, but there must be liberty for 
all, scope for risk, and original ideas must be 
given full freedom. Trees, grass, hills and hollows 
and close contact with nature, for the romantic 
dreamer, will certainly be of greater value to a 
child in a mechanised world than bare asphalt 
and wire-netting. 

The comprehensive playground should be 
planned to cater for a great diversity of occupa- 
tion. It should, wherever possible, be open 
all the year round, including dark evenings and 
wet or cold weather. Adequate shelter and 
indoor opportunities must therefore be provided 
to meet these conditions. Floodlghting, under 
suitable conditions, will lengthen the time the 
outdoor playground canj be used. 

In a comprehensive playground it is essential 
to have a grown-up in charge who feels a 
satisfaction in helping children and young 
people to enjoy their leisure time. Without a 
play-leader it is impossible to provide a wide 
variety of occupation which is essential for the 
full enjoyment of the children. 


6. Play-leadership. Play-leadership should be 
established as a profession, with a dignity and 
status equal to that of a teacher; salaries should 
not be less than those in the teaching profession. 
Although play-leadership has not yet been 
generally accepted, certain countries have 
already realised its importance. These countries 
employ many leaders in their playgrounds and 
have established well considered systems of 
training and recruitment. The training should 
have a broad educational basis, with an 
emphasis on practical work, and it will need 
to be varied in content and period according to 
the customs of each country. Money spent on 
the salary of a leader was considered of far 
greater value than money spent on expensive 
play sculpture or mechanical equipment, which 
often have only a passing attraction for children, 
The play-leader, by making the playground 
come to life, helps to draw the children away 
from the dangers of the streets and, by retaining 
their interest, can save many young adolescents 
from a life of delinquency. Judged solely on 
grounds of economy, therefore, the salary of a 
leader is fully justified. 

For the further development of playground 
policy and the training of personnel full use 
should be made of the United Nations European 
Social Welfare Programme, including exchange 
visits, loan of films, short-term experts, etc. 


Recommendations 


The architects and landscape architects at- 
tending the seminar: 


Recommend: That it should be the duty of an 
appropriate authority in each country to ensure 
that adequate land is made available for use as 
playgrounds. 


That the necessary moneys for the construc- 
tion of playground facilities be secured at the 
same time as moneys for general building 
development are made available. 


That it is desirable to establish in each country 
certain regulations with regard to the dispersal 
and organisation of playgrounds to serve as a 
basis for planning standards; these regulations 
to be made with due regard to the finding of 
social, educational and medical research. 

That the closest co-operation be established 
between planners, architects and landscape 
architects in the layout of all playgrounds and 
that continuing contact be maintained with 
social and educational bodies. 
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NOTICES 


Seventh General Meeting, Tuesday 7 April 1959 
at 6 p.m. The Seventh General Meeting of the 
Session 1958-59 will be held on Tuesday 
7 April 1959 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Sixth General 
Meeting held on 10 March 1959; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 

Mr. Bryan H. Harvey to read a paper on 
‘Early Industrial Architecture’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


One Hundred and Twenty-first Annual General 
Meeting, Tuesday 5 May 1959 at 6 p.m. The 
One Hundred and Twenty-first Annual General 
Meeting will be held on Tuesday 5 May 1959 
at 6 p.m. for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Seventh General 
Meeting held on 7 April; formally to admit 
new members attending for the first time since 
their election. 

To receive the Annual Report of the Council 
and Committees for the official year 1958. 

(Copies of the Annual Report will be sent 
to members on 21 April.) 

Note: It will facilitate matters if members 
will give the Secretary prior notice of any 
questions they may wish to ask. 

To nominate two members as Hon. Auditors 
for the ensuing year. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Session 1958-1959. Minutes VII. At the Sixth 
General Meeting of the Session 1958-1959 
held on Tuesday 10 March 1959 at 6 p.m. 

The Hon. Lionel Brett, M.A., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 210 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting 
of the Session held on Tuesday 17 February 
1959 were taken as read, confirmed and signed 
as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the Chairman: As Associates: 
Rupert Charles, G. E. F. Cox, F. K. M. 
Gordon, K. A. Greene, C. V. Hives, K. E. J. A. 
Jupp, H. C. Lightowler, Lee Reading, Leslie 
Walker. 

Mr. John Charlton, M.A., F.S.A., having 
read a paper on ‘Royal Palaces in England 
from Norman to Victorian Times’, a discussion 
ensued and on the motion of Sir James Mann, 
K.C.V.O., seconded by Sir John Summerson, 
C.B.E., B.A., F.S.A. [A], a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Charlton by acclamation and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.35 p.m. 


British Architects’ Conference, Cardiff, 10 to 
13 June 1959. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all members and Students of the R.I.B.A., 
the Allied Societies and the Architectural 
Association to attend the Conference to be 
held at Cardiff from 10 to 13 June. Full details 
of the programme and the application form 
are enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL 
sent to members in the United Kingdom. 
Students and others requiring a programme 
should apply to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Application forms should be completed and 
sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as soon as 
possible, but in any case not later than 20 May. 
Members are again reminded that hotel 
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reservations should be made as soon as possible 
as the hotels could not guarantee to keep rooms 
later than the end of March. 


Annual Subscriptions and Contributions. Mem- 
bers’ subscriptions and Students’ contributions 
for 1959 became due on | January. 


Fellows . Be 
Associates 7 if 6 
Licentiates 
Students 2 2 9 


For members resident in the trans-oceanic 
Dominions who are members of Allied Societies 
in those Dominions, and for members resident 
Overseas in areas where no Allied Society is 
available, the amounts are as follows: 


£ s. d. 
Fellows 717 6 
Associates $15 6 
Licentiates 51S 6 


Dispatch of Receipts. Under the Cheques Act, 
1957, no formal receipt for payments by cheque 
is now necessary, and accordingly receipts for 
members’ subscriptions and Students’ contri- 
butions paid by cheque will not be sent unless 
specially requested by a member or Student at 
the time of remitting his cheque. 


R.I.B.A. Kalendar 1959-60. The 1959-60 issue 
of the Kalendar will be published in the autumn 
and the last day for receiving changes of address 
for inclusion in that issue is 31 May. This date 
applies to all members and Students, both in 
the United Kingdom and overseas. 


New Building Materials and Preparations. The 
attention of members is drawn to the fact that 
information in the records of the Building 
Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts., is 
freely available to any member of the architec- 
tural profession, and architects would be well 
advised, when considering the use of new 
materials and preparations of which they have 
had no previous experience, to apply to the 
Director for any information he can impart 
regarding their properties and application. 


CURRENT R.I.B.A. PUBLICATIONS 


The following is a list of the main R.I.B.A. 
publications with their prices. 


Agreement, Forms of 
Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Private Building Owner and an Architect or 
a Firm of Architects. 


Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Building Owner (being a Statutory Authority) 
and an Architect or a Firm of ‘Architects. 
Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Housing Work. 
Form of Agreement between a Local Authority 
and a Firm of Architects for Multi-Storey Flats. 
Form of Agreement between the Promoters 
and a Firm of Architects appointed as the 
Result of a Competition. 

Price 6d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 3d. 

Architect and His Work, The 

Price 6d. Postage 44d. 

Before You Build. Free. 

Certificates, Architects’, Form Prepared by the 
Practice Committee 

Copyright Book of 100 Certificates. 


Price 17s. (inclusive of purchase tax). Postage 
ls. 6d. 


Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Pro. 
fessional Charges 
Price 6d. Postage 3d. 


Contract, Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions 
For use with quantities: 1939 revised 1957, 
Copyright. 


For use without quantities: 1939 revised 1957, 
Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 6d. 


Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use with quantities: 1939 revised 1957. Copy- 
right. 

Adapted for the use of Local Authorities, for 
use without quantities: 1939 revised 1957, 
Copyright. 

Price 2s. 54d. per form (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 6d. 


Fixed Fee Form of Prime Cost Contract for 
use in the repair of war-damaged property: 
1946 revised 1956. Copyright. 

Price 2s. 2d. (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 6d. 


Cost Plus Percentage Form of Prime Cost 
Contract for use in the repair of war-damaged 
property: 1946 revised 1956. Copyright. 
Price 2s. 2d. (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 6d. 


Examination, Intermediate, Questions Set At 
Price ls. per examination. Postage 44d. 


Examination, Professional Practice, Questions 
Set At 
Price 6d. per examination. Postage 3d. 


Examinations, Final and Special Final, Ques- 
tions Set At 
Price 1s. per examination. Postage 4$d. 


Forms of Articles of Pupilage 
Copyright. Price 1s. 8d. (inclusive of purchase 
tax). Postage 3d. 


Membership of the R.I.B.A. 

Particulars of the Qualifications for Associate- 
ship. 

Price 2s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


Party Wall Notice Forms, for Use Under the 
London Building Act 


Form A—Party Structures. 
Form B—Party Fence Walls. 


Form C—Intention to Build within Ten Feet 
and at a lower level than the bottom of the 
foundations of adjoining Owner’s Building. 


Form D—Intention to build within Twenty 
Feet of the adjoining Owner’s Independent 
Building and to a depth as defined in Section 
50(1)(d). 

Form E—Party Walls and Party Fence Walls 
on line of Junction of adjoining lands. 


Form F—Walls or Fence Walls on Building 
Owner’s land with footings and foundations 
projecting into adjoining Owner’s Jand. 

Form G—Selection of Third Surveyor. 

Price 7d. per form (inclusive of purchase tax). 
Postage 3d. 


Prizes and Studentships (Pamphlet) 
Price 3s. Postage 6d. 


Tender, Form of, for use by Nominated Suppliers 
Price 2d. per form. Postage 3d., 2s. Od. per 
dozen (Post free). 

Symposia Reports 

Family Life in High Density Housing, with 
particular reference to the Design of Space about 
Buildings. Price 10s. Postage 8d. 
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Desig of Teaching Laboratories in Universities 
and Colleges of Advanced Technology. Price 
1s. 6d. Postage free. 


Design Pays, the Private Enterprise House and 
its Setting. Price Ss. Postage free. 


COMPETITIONS 


Medical Teaching Centre, Cardiff. The Board 
of Governors of the United Cardiff Hospitals 
and the Council of the Welsh National School 
of Medicine invite architects resident in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland or Eire to submit 
designs in competition for a new Medical 
Teaching Centre to be erected on a site of 
53 acres at the Heath, Cardiff. Architects in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland must be 
registered under the Architects Registration 
Acts of the United Kingdom. 

The Centre will comprise a Teaching Hos- 
pital of 650 beds, with the possible future 
extension to 800 beds, a Medical School, a 
Dental Hospital and a Dental School, together 
with residential accommodation for nurses, 
medical students, etc. 

Assessors: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D. 
(Past President), F. R. S. Yorke [F], J. H. 
Forshaw, C.B., M.C. [F], The Provost, 
A. Trevor Jones, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
Dr. A. R. Culley, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 

Premiums: £5,000, £3,000, £2,000. 
ms day for submitting designs: 30 April 
] 


Last day for questions: 19 June 1959. 

Last day for applying for conditions 24 April 
1959, obtainable from Dr. David G. Morgan, 
Secretary to the Board of Governors, The 
United Cardiff Hospitals, The Cardiff Royal 
— Newport Road, Cardiff. Deposit 
£3 3s. 


Aluminium Street Lighting Columns. The 
Aluminium Development Association invite 
lighting specialists, architects, industrial 
designers, engineers, and others to submit 
designs for two types of aluminium street 
lighting columns. 

Assessors: The Hon. Lionel Brett, M.A., 
Vice-President R.I.B.A., Professor Sir Alfred 
Pugsley, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Past President 
Institution of Structural Engineers, Sir Gordon 
Russell, C.B.E., M.C., R.D.I. [Hon. 4A], 
Director, The Council of Industrial Design. 

Premiums: £250, £100, £50 and a student’s 
prize of £75. 

Last day for questions: 4 May 1959. 

Last day for submitting designs: 12 noon, 
1 July 1959. 

Copies of the conditions may be obtained 
on application to The Secretary, The Alu- 
minium Development Association, 33 Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. 


New Town Hall, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 
Last day for questions: 30 April 1959. Last 
day for submitting designs: 30 June 1959. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 182. 


The National Gallery Site. Last day for sub- 
mitting designs: 8 May 1959 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for February, page 143. 


Roads Campaign Council Competition. Last 
date for submitting designs in the preliminary 
stage: 30 April 1959 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for December 1958, page 66. 


Design of Ceramic Sanitary Ware. The last 


date for submitting designs in the first stage 
has been extended to noon on 2 May 1959. 


APRIL 1959 


Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for December 1958, page 66. 


International Competitions. A note has been 
received from the International Union of 
Architects that the conditions of the following 
competitions have been approved by them: 


Cultural Centre, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
Last date for posting designs: 10 May 1959. 
Last date for receiving designs: 25 May 1959. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 182. 


Dachau Memorial. The closing date for the 
receipt of projects by the promoters is 15 May 
1959. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 182. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 

Civic Centre, Ipswich 

Winner: Messrs. Vine and Vine (R. Owen 
Vine [F], C. Malcolm Vine [F] and F. A. M. 
Selley [A]). 

Commended: Birkin Haward [A]. 

Other finalists: J. P. Lomax [A] and Eduardo 
Dodds [A]; F. A. C. Maunder [F]; Thomas 
Peatfield [A]; Clifford Strange [L]. 


Designs for Small Houses 

3 winning designs: David W. Oliver [A]. 

2 winning designs: Michael Meacher [4A]; 
Ronald F. Smith [A]. 

1 winning design: J. M. Austin-Smith [F] (in 
association with Mrs. I. L. E. Austin-Smith [F], 
P. J. Lord [A] and W. H. G. Salmon [A]); G 
Grenfell Baines [F] (in association with T. 
Hargreaves [A], J. Wilkinson [A] and J. K. 
Ingham [A]); Peter J. Bell [A]; Frederick 
Barber [F] (in association with K. D. Bundy [A] 
and B. Greenfield [A]); A. Francis Bennett [A] 
(in association with R. N. Abadie [A]); Keith 
Bottomley [A]; K. P. Campbell [A]; Brian G. 
Cobb [A]; Geoffrey A. Collens [A]; Alan R. 
Deaves [A]; James R. Findlay [A]; J. Desmond 
Heuval [A]; G. A. Marsh [A]; J. Richard 
Nichol [A] (in association with A. M. Edwards 
[A]); J. E. Parsons [A]; J. R. C. Rowell [A] 
(in association with John Anderson [A]); 
Mervyn T. Seal [A]; Denis Sergeant [A]; 
A. W. Strutt [A]; Stuart R. Sutcliffe [A]; 
H. P. Trenton [A]; James Watson [A]; K. G 
West [4]. 


Stand for the Carter Group of Companies at 
the 1959 Building Exhibition 
1. Nigel Lewis [Student]. 

2. R. C. Hammond [A] 
Wheatley [A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


North Staffordshire Architectural Association. 
Hon. Secretary, Leonard Daniels [A]. Secre- 
tary, J. P. Elliott, 16 Water Street, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 


Ontario Association of Architects. President, 
Lynden Y. McIntosh. 


Saskatchewan Association of Architects. Presi- 
dent, K. Izumi [A]. Secretary and Treasurer, 
G. H. Kerr [A], 2214 William Avenue, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Federation of Malaya Society of Architects. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, I. Hisham 
Albakri [A], P.O. Box 855, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. 


and Gi 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. Annual Dinner/ 
Dance. The Institute’s annual dinner/dance 
was held on 18 February at the Grosvenor 


Restaurant, Glasgow. The President, Mr. J. A. 
Carrick [F], was in the chair, and referred to 
the regretted absence of the President R.I.B.A. 
and Mrs. Spence and the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
on account of being fog-bound at London 
Airport. Approximately 540 members and their 
guests were present, including Mr. Thomas H. 
Thoms [F], President of the R.I.A.S. 


Leicestershire and Rutland Society of Archi- 
tects. Biennial Dinner. The Society’s biennial 
dinner was held on 26 February at the Grand 
Hotel, Leicester. The President, Mr. E. W. 
Parkinson, J.P. [L] was in the chair, and the 
R.I.B.A. was represented by the President, 
Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., 
accompanied by the Secretary, Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, C.B.E. Among the guests were 
Alderman S. Brown, T.D., Lord Mayor of 
Leicester, Lt.-Col. Sir Robert Martin, C.M.G., 
T.D., Chairman of the Leicestershire County 
Council, and Dr. E. W. Goodwin, M.B., Ch.B., 
President of the Leicester Medical Society. 

Mr. J. H. Lloyd Owen [F] proposed the 
toast of the City and County of Leicester, to 
which Alderman Brown and Sir Robert Martin 
replied, and Mr. Spence replied to the toast 
of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies proposed 
by Mr. Parkinson. Mr. L. C. Candlish [A] was 
presented with the R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medal in the area of the Society for 
the seven-year period ended 31 December 1957, 
on behalf of Messrs. Symington, Prince and 
Pike [F/A], architects of the New Parks 
Shopping Precinct, Aikman Avenue, Leicester. 
Finally Mr. D. A. Blakesley [A] proposed the 
toast of the Guests and Dr. Goodwin res- 
ponded. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Exhibition of New Building Materials. The 
Building Centre is to hold an exhibition of 
samples of ‘New Building Materials’ at 26 Store 
Street, London,W.C.1. The exhibition will open 
on 5 May and will remain open until 16 May. 

This will be an exhibition of samples and it is 
hoped to show 40 or 50 new products which 
have come on to the market in recent months. 


The War Damage Commission. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has reviewed the responsi- 
bilities of the War Damage Commission, and 
has decided that the progress already made 
towards the discharge of its duties under the 
War Damage Act, 1943, would now justify a 
reduction in its membership. 

The term of office of the present Commission 
will expire on 31 March 1959. The members are: 
Sir Thomas W. Phillips, G.B.E., K.C.B. (Chair- 
man), Sir Robert Fraser, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
(Deputy Chairman and Secretary), Dame Myra 


Curtis, D.B.E., Sir Luke Fawcett, O.B.E., Sir 
Basil Gibson, CBE., LL.D... Mir: J. x. 
Rutherford, C.B.E., F.C.LS.. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has ap- 
pointed Sir Robert Fraser as Chairman of the 
reconstituted Commission, and Mr. H. N. V. 
Clarke and Mr. A. Thom, I.S.O., as Commis- 
sioners, with effect from 1 April 1959. Sir 
Robert is now retiring from the Civil Service 
and the new appointment will be on a part- 
time basis. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Thom are 
at present Assistant Secretaries employed by 
the Commission and will retain their civil 
service rank and status on becoming Com- 
missioners. 


Southern Counties F.B.T.E. New General 
Secretary. The Council of the Southern 
Counties Federation of Building Trades 


Employers has appointed Mr. P. W. Barton 
to be General Secretary of the Federation in 
succession to the late S. R. Gerdes, M.B.E. 
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_Mr. Barton has been in the service of the 
Federation since 1936; for the past twelve years 
as Area Secretary for the County of Sussex. 


Building Plant Exhibition, 1959. The annual 
Building Plant Exhibition organised by the 
Ministry of Works will be held for the first 
time in the London area this year. It is to take 
place on a 25-acre site at Greenford, Middlesex, 
from 10 to 17 June. 


Housing Standards to be Reviewed. At the 
suggestion of their Chairman, Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee have appointed a Sub-Committee 
to review housing standards, with the following 
terms of reference: ‘To consider the standards 
of design and equipment applicable to family 
dwellings and other forms of residential accom- 
modation, whether provided by public authori- 
ties or by private enterprise, and to make 
recommendations’. 

The Sub-Committee will work under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Parker Morris, Chairman 
of the National Federation of Housing Societies 
and formerly Clerk of the Westminster City 
Council. The other members are: Miss H. 
Alford, Chief Housing Officer, Royal Borough 
of Kensington; Councillor Mrs. E. Denington, 
Vice-Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
L.C.C.; Alderman A. R. Nobes, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, Gosport B.C. and 
Chairman of the God’s Port Housing Society, 
Ltd.; Councillor Miss M. C. Reade, Chairman 
of Samford R.D.C.; Viscount Ridley, Chair- 
man of the North Eastern Housing Association; 
Professor A. B. Semple, Medical Officer of 
Health for Liverpool; Mr. N. Wates, Chairman 
of Messrs. Wates, Ltd., building and public 
works contractors; Mr. J. L. Womersley [F], 
City Architect, Sheffield; *Alderman H. Clowes, 
Member of the Housing Committee, Stoke-on- 
Trent C.B.; *Mr. P. Chamberlin [F]; *Mr. 
G. L. A. Downing, Engineer and Surveyor and 
Director of Housing Development, Hackney 
M.B.C.; *Miss J. Ledeboer [F]; *Councillor 
Mrs. I. Powell, Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee, Tredegar U.D.C.; *Mrs. M. Smith, 
Community Association Officer, London Coun- 
cil of Social Service; *Councillor Mrs. A. R. 
Unmack, Member of Housing Committee, 
Taunton B.C. (Those marked with an asterisk 
are co-opted members.) 

Any person or organisation wishing to give 
evidence should, in the first instance, write to 
the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, Mr. S. W. 
Gilbert, at the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


The R.I.B.A. Cricket Club. The following 
officers have been elected for 1959: Captain, 
Mr. C. A. R. Norton [F]; Vice-Captain and 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. L. Robinson [A]; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. G. Batty [A]. 

The matches arranged for this season are 
as follows: Tuesday 12 May v. Viftruvians at 
Elstree.* Wednesday 27 May v. L.M.B.A. 
at Wimbledon. Wednesday 10 June v. A.A. at 
Elstree.* Wednesday 8 July v. Blue Circle at 
Bromley. Wednesday 22 July v. RU.C.S. 
at Cheam. Wednesday 26 August v. C.C.C. at 
Wimbledon. All the matches commence at 
11.30 except the two marked with an asterisk, 
which start at 2.30. 

A cocktail party for members, wives and 
friends has been arranged at the Architectural 
Association on 10 April from 6 to 8 p.m. and 
the annual dinner will also be held at the A.A. 
on 13 November. 

The Hon. Secretary would be pleased to 
hear from anyone wishing to join the Club. 
Please write to Mr. D. L. Robinson, Ronald 
Ward and Partners, 29 Chesham Place, London, 
S.W.1. 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD ON 10 MARCH 1959 
Appointment of R.I.B.A. Representatives 


(a) Bristol College of Technology: Building 
(Professional Studies) Advisory Committee. 
Eric Ross [F]. 


(b) Wolverhampton and Staffordshire College of 
Technology: Building and Civil Engineering 
Advisory Committee. B. Butler [F] (re-ap- 
pointed); S. P. Hayward [L] (re-appointed). 
(c) Ministry of Works: Ancient Monuments 
Board for England. Martin S. Briggs [F] (re- 
appointed). 

(d) Electrical Association for Women: National 
Advisory Council. Miss Elizabeth Denby [Hon. 
A] (re-appointed). 

(e) Eleventh International Hospital Congress, 
Edinburgh, 1-6 June 1959. Lieut.-Colonel D. 
Polson Hall [F]. 


The Honorary Associateship. Sir Jacob Epstein, 
K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., has accepted the 
Council’s nomination for election as an 
Honorary Associate. 


Mr. J. L. Gleave [A], R.S.A. The congratula- 
tions of the Council were conveyed to Mr. J. L. 
Gleave [A] on his election as a Royal Scottish 
Academician. 


Completion of Premises Fund: Donation. The 
Council received with appreciation and thanks 
a donation to the Completion of Premises Fund 
made by Mr. Harry Barrett [A] (U.S.A.). 


Portraits of Sir John Vanbrugh and Inigo Jones. 
The Council approved the purchase of a framed 
portrait of Sir John Vanbrugh and one un- 
framed of Inigo Jones, for addition to the 
R.L.B.A. collection of portraits. 


Competitions: Fees in the event of Work not 
proceeding within a Specified Time. The Council 
considered representations from the Competi- 
tions Committee in regard to competitions for 
very large projects in which the author of the 
selected design is not instructed to proceed 
with the work within two years of the date of 
the award. 

Under Clause 3 (f) of the Regulations 
governing the Promotion and Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions and Clause 7 of the 
Model Form of Conditions, as at present in 
force, the architect is entitled to be paid, inclu- 
ding the premium, the following fees: 14 per 
cent on his estimate of cost up to £100,000, 
4 per cent on the next £300,000, 4 per cent on 
the next £600,000. 

It was agreed that these figures should be 
amended to read as follows: 14 per cent up to 
£100,000, 4 per cent on the next £300,000, 
4 per cent on the next £600,000, $ per cent on 
the next £1,000,000. 


The Role of the Architect in the Building Industry. 
The Council considered a report from the 
Practice Committee on the Role of the Archi- 
tect in the Building Industry, with special 
reference to architects holding directorships in 
companies whose activities are connected with 
the building industry. 

It was agreed to ask the Practice Committee 
to continue their study of this matter and to 
prepare the memorandum for publication in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL and to invite comments from 
the Allied Societies. 


Regional Cost Control Conferences. The Council 
approved a recommendation of the Cost Re- 
search Committee that regional Conferences on 
Cost Control on lines similar to that recently 
held as Missenden Abbey, should be arranged 
as follows: Bristol, 2-4 July 1959. York, 9-11 


October 1959. Manchester, 2-4 January 1960, 
Nottingham, under the auspices of the Notting. 
ham, Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects 
on a date yet to be fixed. 

It was also agreed to enlist the co-operation 
of the Allied Societies concerned. 


Rough Estimates of Income and Expenditure for 
1959-1961. The Council considered a report of 
the Finance and House Committee reviewing 
the rough estimates of income and expenditure 
for 1959-1961, which had been published in 
the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL for January. 

These were considered in the light of the 
completed accounts for the year 1958, and it 
was not thought necessary to make any amend- 
ments in the estimates already published, apart 
from minor changes in order and layout so as 
to conform to the presentation of the accounts, 

It was agreed to approve publication in the 
Annual Report. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 10; as Associates 53. 


Students. 63 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
5 May 1959: as Honorary Associates 1; as 
Fellows 7; as Associates 60. Election July 1959 
(Overseas Candidates): as Fellow 1; as Asso- 
ciates 10. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The following 
applications were approved: as Fellow: William 
Alexander Ross, C.B.E. [Retd. F]; as Associate: 
Wyndham Lancelot Muriel. 


Resignations. The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: David Bateman Hutton 
[F], Marcus Robert Barlow [A], Mrs. Constance 
May Cockwill [A], William Henderson Eales 
[A], Harold Firth [A], Harold Johnson [A], 
Eric Alan David Kerr [A], Mrs. Emily Kathleen 
Lamb [A], Kenneth Starling Long [A], Thomas 
Mitchell [A] (Serial No. 11379), Hugh Owen 
[A], Mrs. Ruth Orton Reid [A], Beresford 
Maurice Willcox [A], Mrs. Joan Wykes [A], 
John Frank Yeates [A], George Cave [L], 
Donald Roy Grant [L], Ronald Leslie Hills [LZ], 
Kenneth Rayner, M.C. [L]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15. The following applica- 
tions were approved: as Retired Fellows: 
William Bradley, John Gordon McBeath. As 
Retired Associates: Marcus William Martin, 
Frederick Neville Mauldon, Harold Glencoe 
Tomkyns. As Retired Licentiates: Leslie 
Thomas Colburn, Alfred Louis Hay, Sydney 
Willett. 


Obituary. The Acting Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 
Eric Craven Gregory [Hon. A], Professor Otto 
Bartning (Hon. Corresponding Member), 
William Henry Ansell, C.B.E., M.C., F.S.A. 
[F], Thomas Benvon Medcalf [F], Harold Firth 
Vessey Newsome [F], Guy Pemberton [F], 
Ernest Simister [F], Charles Frederick Ward, 
M.B.E. [F], Gervase Bailey [Retd. F], Kenneth 
Stephen Broad [Refd. F], Richard Cecil Beau- 
mont [A], John Shaw Boyd [A], Kenneth 
Cooper [A], Bernard Walter Green [A], Eric 
Rowlstone Jarrett [A], Allan Scott Millar [A], 
John Comrie Todd [A], Francis Gordon Wilson 
[A], Alfred Romeo La Gerche [Retd. A], 
Samuel Rubery, M.C. [Retd. A], Vernon 
Richard Brice [L], Harry Reginald Finn [LZ], 
Elliott Willsher Jackson [L], Cyril Ludford [L}, 
David McGibbon [L], William Cyril Moss [L], 
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Joseph Clifford Shuttleworth [L], Christopher 
George Weald [L], William Craig Boyd [Retd. 
L), Herbert Seabright [Retd. L], David Michael 
Millar [Student]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Obituaries 


Ermst F. Burckhardt [Honorary Corresponding 
Member, Switzerland] died in October 1958. 


Mr. George H. Balcombe [A], who worked 
with Herr Burckhardt in Switzerland during 
the winter of 1956-57, has written this tribute: 

‘In the early years of what we call the modern 
movement, a young architectural student from 
Switzerland was active in London. The city 
represented for him a fantasy of life that he 
was to dream of ever afterwards. At his tragic 
death in an accident some forty years after- 
wards, he was on his way from Ziirich to a 
holiday in London. And so, almost sym- 
metrically, Ernst Burckhardt’s life was brought 
suddenly to a close. 

‘While in London as a young man, he 
acquired that passion for the theatre, which he 
never lost. It culminated in his being consultant 
for the new Mannheim Opera House. He 
began in London with stage design much of 
which he painted himself. He entered fully into 
backstage life, and might have remained in 
that profession if family affairs had not recalled 
him to Switzerland. 

‘Then began a strictly architectural career 
in which he built many of Switzerland’s first 
modern buildings including a world-famous 
church in Basel and the Corso theatre in 
Zirich. In later years he was partnered by 
Alois Miggler and his wife Elsa Burckhardt, 
and built up a practice concerned with industry 
and hospitals, though there always remained 
a place for theatre work. 

‘Those are bare facts and give no picture 
of Ernst Burckhardt the man as I knew him. 
He was in the widest sense, a cultured man, 
with a breadth of interest in life, becoming 
increasingly rare in a world preoccupied by 
technology. He was humorous and generous. 
and known and loved by many people all over 
the world. 

‘His death leaves a gap in Anglo-Swiss 
relations, and rings down the curtain on yet 
another actor who saw with his own eyes the 
rise of the architecture we inherit from him 
and his contemporaries. 

‘Seine Bedeutung in unserem Leben als 
Mensch und Architekt ist nicht zu ermessen.” ’ 


Albert James Hazelgrove, LL.D. (Manitoba), 
F.R.A.I.C. [F] died on 19 May 1958, aged 73. 


Mr. Hazelgrove was a student of the Archi- 
tectural Association and London University 
and was articled to Messrs. Charles Barry and 
Son [A]. In 1907 Mr. Hazelgrove went to 
Canada, and worked for three years in Mon- 
treal with the firm of E. and W.S Maxwell [F], 
and moved to Ottawa in 1909 when he entered 
into partnership with Colonel C. P. Meredith. 

During the First World War he served with 
the British War Mission and was Superin- 
tendent of Proof at Petawawa, after similar 
responsibilities in connection with munitions 
for the Russian Imperial Government. 

After the war he practised in Montreal in 
association with Professor Philip J. Turner [F], 
returning to Ottawa in 1920. From 1933 to 1940 
he was in practice there with Mr. A. Kaye 
Mills. He had been senior partner in the firm 
of Hazelgrove and Lithwick, later Hazelgrove, 
Lithwick and Lambert—since 1943. 
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His firm has designed many important 
buildings in Ottawa, including the new Citizen 
Building, the new store of Charles Ogilvy Ltd.; 
the Jewish Community Center (in association 
with Abra, Balharrie and Shore); the Inter- 
national Harvester Building and Fisher Park 
High School (in association with J. A. Ewart); 
and has also been responsible for the Nursing 
Education Building at the Civic Hospital, many 
telephone exchange buildings of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada; the Civil Service 
Recreation Association’s Clarke Memorial 
Center, and the Department of Public Works 
building on Riverside Drive, Ottawa. 

Mr. Hazelgrove was a past member of the 
R.I.B.A. Council and also a past President of 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and of the Ontario Association of Architects. 
In 1949 he received an Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Mani- 
toba for his outstanding contribution to the 
profession of architecture in Canada, and in 
1958 was the recipient of the Province of 
Quebec Association of Architects’ Medal of 
Merit. For twelve years he had been Warden 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Ottawa, and the 
chancel in the chapel was designed by him in 
association with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Forsey Page [F], writing in the Journal 
of the R.A.I.C. for June 1958, says of Mr. 
Hazelgrove: 

‘A man of wise judgment, of keen perception, 
of forthright character, his counsel has been 
sought in Institute affairs over many years. 

‘A keen wit, a delightful raconteur, a general 
adviser to the young men in the profession, 
a man of high principle, he set a standard of 
moral, ethical and professional conduct that 
won for him the respect and confidence of his 
friends and colleagues.’ 


Brigadier Sir Frank Higginson, C.B., C.M.G. 
[A] died on 20 November 1958, aged 68. 


Sir Frank was the third son of Mr. H. 
Higginson [L] of Carlisle, and was educated 
at Carlisle Grammar School and at the Beaux 
Arts Institute, New York. In 1914 he joined 
the Royal Montreal Regiment and served 
throughout the war. In 1918 he was seconded 
to the Imperial War Graves Commission and 
this was the start of a long association with 
the work of the Commission. He was Chief 
Administrative Officer of the Central European 
District from 1928 to 1938, Director of Works 
and Controller from 1938 to 1947 and Secretary 
from 1947 to 1956. He was appointed C.M.G. 
in 1937 and C.B. in 1952, and knighted in 1956. 


Arthur Purcell Lay [Retd. F] died on 26 August 
1958, aged 62. 


Mr. Lay studied at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic and Architectural Association. From 
1921 until his retirement in 1957, Mr. Lay was 
Official Architect to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and also from 1948 to the Church Com- 
missioners. 

His duties included the care and maintenance 
of episcopal houses of residence, chancels of 
churches, and the supervision of building and 
improvement schemes for parsonage houses. 

His wife, Mrs. I. M. Lay writes: 

‘My husband took a great pride and joy in 
all his work. The big tragedy was that only 
two or three weeks before he died, he had been 
asked by the Secretary of the University Chest, 
Oxford, if he would accept nomination as 
Architect in Charge of the restoration to be 
carried out to the Divinity School in con- 
nection with the Appeal for Historic Buildings. 
This he deemed a great honour and was 
delighted to accept. He was to have started 
on the work the day after he died.’ 


Ernest Simister [F], died on 13 January 1959, 
aged 81. 


Mr. John Sutcliffe [A], his partner in the 
firm of Simister and Sutcliffe, writes: 


‘In the 60 years during which he practised as 
an architect, Ernest Simister designed many 
important buildings i in the Oldham district. 

In the ’nineties he was apprenticed to Thomas 
Taylor [F], and he became a partner in the 
firm soon after the turn of the century. He 
helped to win the competition for Oldham Town 
Hall Extensions which were built in 1910. Later 
in his career he was to win other competitions, 
amongst them the important commission of 
Chadderton Town Hall. Another successful 
competition was that for Mills Hill School, 
Chadderton, completed in 1938. For 60 years 
Mr. Simister carried out work at Oldham Royal 
Infirmary and also designed several buildings 
at Boundary Park Hospital. 

‘In middle life Mr. Simister took an active 
interest in the theatre. He designed the Grand 
Theatre, Oldham, which was notable for its 
rich interior. 

‘Another long standing association was with 
the Building Societies’ Movement. For many 
years, and up to his death, Mr. Simister was 
Surveyor to the Halifax Building Society. He 
designed and built the Society’s present office 
building in Oldham in 1938.’ 

Mr. Sutcliffe, who went into partnership with 
Mr. Simister in 1955, is continuing the practice 
at Retiro Chambers, Waterloo Street, Oldham, 
Lancs. 


John Stuart Syme [F], died on 12 December 
1958, aged 86. 


His former partner, Mr. Cecil Leckenby [F], 
has given us the following account of Mr. Syme’s 
career and works: 


‘From 1907 onwards he was a senior assistant 
to Walter H. Brierley [F], and later to Brierley 
and Rutherford. Subsequent to Mr. Brierley’s 
death in 1926 he became a partner with Mr. 
J. H. Rutherford [F] in the firm entitled 
Brierley, Rutherford and Syme. Mr. Rutherford 
retired in 1939 and he carried on the practice 
alone until a new partnership was formed in 
1943 with Cecil Leckenby, who had been on the 
staff of Walter H. Brierley and Brierley and 
Rutherford from 1912 until 1926. 

‘The new partnership was carried on under 
the name of Brierley, Syme and Leckenby until 
he retired in April 1958 at the age of 85. Mr. 
David A. Leckenby [A] became a partner in the 
firm in 1954 and were later joined by Mr. 
John K. Keighley [A] in 1956. 

‘Mr. Syme was principally responsible for the 
rebuilding of Hackness Hall near Scarborough 
for Lord Derwent and Sledmere Hall on the 
Yorkshire Wolds for the Sykes family, both of 
which were destroyed by fire. The former called 
for an unusual degree of research as no drawings 
of the original building were in existence. At 
Sledmere there were a large number of drawings 
and photographs which helped considerably in 
the restoration of the house as nearly as prac- 
ticable to its original design in accordance with 
the owner’s wishes. 

‘Mr. Syme was responsible for alterations 
and internal improvements to Harewood House 
for Lord Harewood and the Princess Royal. It 
is of interest to note that in the case of Hackness 
and Harewood House Mr. Syme was continuing 
the work of Carr of York whose practice has 
continuously been carried on through nearly 
two centuries, latterly by the firm of which he 
was the principal partner. 

‘Many other old country houses were altered 
and restored by him and he was also responsible 
for several new ones of which Welbeck Wood- 
house, the home of the Duke of Portland and 
Lound Hall near Retford may be mentioned. 
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‘Scores of churches in the North of England 
bear testimony to his knowledge, skill and 
experience in the design of fittings, and in their 
restoration and repair, and amongst new 
churches the Memorial Chapel of Durham 
School is a notable example of his work. 

‘His activities included a great deal of bank 
work and large new provincial banks which may 
be noted are Midland Bank, Darlington, West- 
minster Bank, Doncaster, and _ Barclays 
Regional Headquarters Bank at Norwich. 

“He was responsible for a good deal of school 
work, hospitals and the Public Library at York. 

‘He had a considerable reputation for his 
skill in the preservation and restoration of 
York’s half timbered and other medieval 
buildings including the Merchant Adventurers 
Hall, the Merchant Taylors Hall and many 
others. 

‘He had a great deal of experience in race- 
course planning and building and his works 
include stands, luncheon rooms and kitchens, 
race signals, weigh rooms, stables, photo-finish 
equipment and accommodation, etc., at York, 
Gosforth Park, Lingfield, Newmarket, Hamil- 
ton Park, Lanark and Thirsk. 

‘He was a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and for many years a member of the 
Diocesan Advisory Committee of York, the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, and up to the time of 
his death served on the Councils of York Civic 
Trust, the York Georgian Society, the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers of York and the 
Company of Merchant Taylors. 

‘He devoted the whole of his life with untiring 
zeal to the study and practice of architecture 
and archaeological research, and by his passing, 
York City and County have lost a citizen whose 
life and works have left an indelible record of 
rare achievement in the city and county of his 
adoption.’ 

Mr. Syme was also a past President of the 
York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society 
and had represented that body on the R.I.B.A. 
Council and the Allied Societies’ Conference. 


William Gregory Watkins [Retd. F], died on 
8 January 1959, aged 89. 


Mr. Watkins was articled to and taken into 
partnership by his father, the late W. Watkins 
(F] of Lincoln. After his father’s retirement in 
1918, Mr. Watkins continued the practice 
alone until 1934 when he took Mr. R. E. M. 
Coombes, J.P. [F] into partnership. Mr. 
Coombes has continued the practice since 
Mr. Watkins’ retirement in 1944. 

Mr. Watkins’ practice was concerned largely 
with public work, especially schools, of which 
he built several for the City of Lincoln Educa- 
tion Authority, also the Technical College, the 
City Day School and considerable additions to 
the Grammar School—originally the work of the 
late Leonard Stokes P.P.R.I.B.A. After Mr. 
Coombes was taken into partnership the firm 
was responsible for a girls’ high school and two 
primary schools. 

Mr. Watkins built the nurses’ home, ward 
blocks, power station and other additions at 
Lincoln County Hospital and the nurses’ home 
at Newark Hospital. Of banks his work in- 
cluded the Midland Bank and additions to 
Lloyds Bank at Sleaford and the conversion of 
premises for the Westminster Bank at Lincoln. 

He was for many years a Diocesan Surveyor 
and among his church work was St. Giles’ 
Church at Lincoln, built from the main features 
of the redundant and demolished 18th-century 
church of St. Peter-at-Arches, and also a chapel 
for St. Joseph’s Convent at Lincoln. 

Mr. Watkins was President of the Not- 
tingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
Architects for the years 1937 to 1939, and had 
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represented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council 
and the Allied Societies Conference. 


Geoffrey Cecil Wilson [F] died on 3 November 
1958, aged 71. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell, C.B.E. [F] writes: 

‘Mr. Wilson was educated at Eastbourne 
College and in the 1914-18 War was com- 
missioned in the Royal Artillery and was twice 
wounded while serving with the B.E.F. in 
France and Belgium and on demobilisation 
was on the Instructional Staff of the Artillery 
Officer Cadet Training School at Exeter. 

‘After completing his architectural training 
at the Architectural Association Day Schools 
he entered the office of Sir E. Guy Dawber [F] 
whose skill and understanding of domestic 
architecture had a marked influence on Wilson’s 
work and was manifested in several delightful 
houses erected from his designs in the Home 
Counties. 

‘He commenced practice in 1920 when he 
joined me as a partner. Throughout his life 
Wilson maintained a close association with his 
old School and this culminated in 1921 when 
he was appointed by the Council to design the 
War Memorial Buildings together with other 
extensive alterations and additions to the 
School. During our 20 years of partnership 
he was mainly responsible for the work at 
Eastbourne College and the design for the 
Junior School at Sturry Court, Kent, for the 
Governors of the King’s School, Canterbury. 
Apart from these works we were in close co- 
operation in the design of several banks and 
other buildings both domestic and industrial, 
including inter alia a Miners’ Welfare Scheme 
at Tankersley, Yorkshire and, as consultants, 
in association with Messrs. Stonham, Son and 
Fenning [FF] for the Church of St. Elizabeth 
and the Parish Hall and Vicarage at East- 
bourne, and the annexe to the Junior Carlton 
Club, Pall Mall—to name but a few of the 
buildings carried out by us during this period. 

‘Amongst Wilson’s professional activities 
he was a member, Hon. Sec. and subsequently 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Practice Committee, 
a member of the Architects’ Registration 
Council, an examiner on the R.I.B.A. Board 
of Architectural Education, a member of the 
Joint Committee of London Architects and 
Builders, the Joint Committee of Architects 
and Quantity Surveyors, and the Joint Tribunal 
on the Standard Form of Contract. In all 
these spheres he was an able debater and made 
valuable contributions to their counsels. 

‘At the outbreak of the last war, Wilson 
felt that he should seek active work in one 
of the Services. Upon his taking up an appoint- 
ment in the Royal Engineers (Works Service) 
our partnership was, by mutual consent, dis- 
solved. Later he became an Assistant Director 
in the Ministry of Works. 

‘These activities gave full scope to his flair 
for organisation and on leaving the Ministry 
he joined the office of Mr. Alister MacDonald 
[F] in an advisory and consultative capacity. 
Following his association with Mr. MacDonald 
he went into semi-retirement at Cheltenham. 

‘Wilson’s only son joined the R.A.F. and 
was killed early in the last war and he showed 
characteristic fortitude in what to him was an 
overwhelming blow. 

‘In his earlier days he played Rugby Football 
for Richmond and was captain of that club 
from 1909-11. He was also a member of the 
Surrey County XV from 1906-13. He gained 
his International Cap in 1909 when he played 
for England against the North, South and Rest. 

‘This is an all too brief record of a man who 
never spared himself in any worth-while task. 
He was a “‘good companion” and his death 
will bring to his friends—and their name is 
legion—a sense of personal loss.’ 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 10 MARCH 1959 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 10 March 1959. 


AS FELLOWS (10) 


Baines: George Grenfell, Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A 1936], Preston. 

Coates: Harold John [A 1928}. 

Goulden: Gontran Iceton, T.D. [A 1936]. 

Hay: George Stanley [A 1934], Manchester. 
Lewis: John Newel, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic) 
[A 1945], Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

Robson: Geoffrey, A.A.Dipl. [4 1940]. 

Scott: John Seymour, A.A.Dipl. [A 1938}, 
Birmingham. 

and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 

Barclay: Thomas, Glasgow. 

Knott: Ernest Richard, Letchworth. 

Shaw: John Beetham, J.P., Nottingham. 


AS ASSOCIATES (53) 

Andrews: Michael George David, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.). 

Barnard: Kenneth, Hull. 


Victor, B.Arch., M.C.D.(L’pool.), Liver- 
00 
Bethell: John Raymond Charles, Dip.Arch. 


(Cardiff), Newport. 

Brydson: Martin Keith, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), Lough- 
borough. 

Carroll: Westgarth Stanley, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
Southampton. 

Church: John Hugh, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic), Sanderstead. 


Clark: David Edward, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Chilwell. 
Cooper: Eugene James Brian, Dip.Arch.(The 


Polytechnic), Brentwood. 

Cordin: Ronald Edward, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Nottingham. 

Davies: Bernard Albert, Cwmbran. 

Forrest: Alan John, D.A.(Edin.). 

Galloway: Ronald Barker, Dip.Arch.(Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Goodwin: Neville Rex, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), Not- 
tingham. 

Hart: Anthony Giles, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), New- 
castle upon Tyne. 

Hewett: Colin William, Southampton. _ 

Ho: Pak Toe, B.Arch.(Melbourne), Singapore, 


Malaya. 
Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 


Hook: 

Oxford. 

Howell: Christopher Edward, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.). 

Humphries: John Willis, Dip. Arch.(The Poly- 

technic), Little Chalfont. 

Johnson: Patrick Leonard. 

Johnson: Victor Frederick, A.R.I.C.S., 

Wickham. 

Kay: Thomas, Dip.Arch.(The 

David Featherstone, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
ork. 

Leech: Bernard Alfred John, Sittingbourne. 

Littler: John Albert. 

Long: Derrick Charles, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), Car- 


diff. 

Makin: Philip Edwin, B.Arch.(Dunelm), West 

Bromwich. 

— Andrew, D.A., Dip.T.P.(Glas.), New 
ains. 

Moffatt: Benjamin Thomas George, Dip.Arch. 

(Leics.), Leicester. 

Mutch: John Nicol, D.A.(Dundee), Perth. 

Nwafor: Christian Ogbonnia, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 

Polytechnic), Lagos, Nigeria. 

Oakley: Robert Edward Norman, B.Arch.(Auck. 

N.Z.), Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Oldreive: Noel Russell, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 

Owusu Addo: John, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic). 

Perrett: Francis John, Pulborough. 

Poole: Derek Harold William, B.Arch., M.C.D. 

(L’pool.), St. Albans. 

Poulton: John Carey, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic), 

Cheltenham. 

Pym: William Edwin, Doncaster. 

Redpath: George McGill, D.A.(Edin.), Edinburgh. 

Smith: Derek Frewen, Corby. 


Brian Laurence, 


West 
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Smith: John Michael, B.A.Arch. (Sheffield), 
Coventry. 

Spouse: Donald Morrison, West Hartlepool. 
Stott: John Richard, Dipl.Arch.(Kingston), New 
Malden. 

Taylor: Alan Robert, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic). 
Thraves: Anthony John, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
Newport, Mon. 

Toft: Eric, Nottingham. 

Townsend: Samuel Thomas, Wellington, 
Zealand. 

Vincent: David Roy, Alton. 

Williams: Gwyn, Dipl.Arch.(Kingston). 
Williams: Peter Charles, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
Newport, Mon. 

Williams: Peter John, B.Arch.(Melbourne), Perth, 
Western Australia. 

Williamson: Derrick Charles, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic). 


New 


ELECTION: 5 MAY 1959 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 5 May 1959. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection 
or any other communication respecting them must 
be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 
Friday 17 April 1959. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (1) 


Epstein: Sir Jacob, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., 
18 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.1. Proposed by the 
Council. 


AS FELLOWS (7) 


Bee: Philip Raymond, M.T.P.I. [A 1940], 212 
High Holborn, W.C.1; Cedars, Pix Farm, Bourne 
End, Herts. H. K. Ablett, Clifford Culpin, G. A. 
Jellicoe. 

Broadbent: Ronald [A 1938], c/o Messrs. 
Husband & Co., 388 Glossop Road, Sheffield, 10; 
85 Hallam Grange Rise, Fulwood, Sheffield, 10. 
L. T. Boyman, G. B. Howcroft, the late H. F. V. 
Newsome. 

Cross: Arnold [A 1948], 155 The Albany, Old 
Hall Street, Liverpool; Orchard End, Timms 
Lane, Formby, Liverpool. E. B. Musman, R. H. 
Kelly, W. T. Harrison. 

Ford: Harry Leslie James, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1939], 
c/o Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, Queen Annes 
Lodge, Westminster, S.W.1; 223 Woodcote Road, 
Purley, Surrey. K. E. Black, Prof. Sir William 
Holford, E. M. Fry. 

Reiach: Alan, D.A.(Edin.),  A.M.T.P.I. 
{A 1934], 22 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3; 5 
Morningside Place, Edinburgh, 10. Prof. R. H. 
Matthew, W. H. Kininmonth, J. Holt. 

Watson: James Fletcher, J.P. [A 1940], Pulls 
Ferry, 25 The Close, Norwich; Wicklewood 
Grove, Wymondham, Norfolk. Cecil Upcher, 
S. J. Wearing, H. C. Boardman. 


and the following Licentiate who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 


Morley: Norman Eyre, D.S.C. Messrs. Courage 
and Barclay Ltd., Horselydown, S.E.1; Keyham 
Farm, Selborne, nr. Alton, Hants. Edward 
Playne, Norman Westwood, S. C. Clark. 


AS ASSOCIATES (60) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a can- 
didate’s name indicates the passing of a recognised 
course. 


Abbott: David John, (Final), 6 Massey Walk, 
Peel Hall, Manchester, 22. Norman Culley, N. S. 
Lunn, J. G. Berry. 

Adcock: Anthony Charles Francis, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic), (The Poly., Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), 3 West Hampstead 
Mews, N.W.6. J. S. Walkden, Maurice Sanders, 
Peter Goodridge. 

Allen: Harold Desmond, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 29 King Edward 
Street, Scunthorpe, Lincs. Norman Summers, 
J. G. Woollatt, J. W. M. Dudding. 

Anderson: Morris, (Special Final), The Farr 
End, Culduthel Road, Inverness. E. F. Davies, 
J. Blackburn, C. W. Box. 


APRIL 1959 


Arthur: Malcolm Irvine, D.A.(Dundee), (Dun- 
dee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 4 Windsor 


Terrace, Craigie, Perth. Chessor Matthew, 
A. F. S. Wright, W. S. Gauldie. 
Bennett: John Harold, (Final), ‘Firbank’, 


Brighton Road, Godalming, Surrey. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Brown: David Leslie, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 207 Rustlings 
Road, Sheffield, 11. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, Prof. John Needham. 

Browning: William Henry Graham, B.Arch. 
(Wales), (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 15 King Edward Street, Blaengarw, 
nr. Bridgend, Glam. Lewis John, Dr. T. A. 
Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Burris: Rodney Harrie, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
94 Gwyddon Road, Abercarn, Mon. Johnson 
Blackett, Lewis John, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 

Carr: John Wrangham, Dip.Arch.( Manchester), 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 82 
Acacia Road, Leamington Spa. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, E. S. Benson, G. R. Barnsley. 

Carver: Julian Robert (Arch.Assoc. London 
Sch. of Arch.), 23 Bishops Avenue, Elstree, Herts. 
Arthur Korn, T. H. Birks, W. W. Todd. 

Cotton: John Keith, Dip.Arch. (U.C.L.), 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 26 
Elms Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 

Davis: John Norman, (Final), 96 Mossfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham, 14. R. G. 
Morgan, F. Potter, J. Sheridan-Shedden. 

Ellis: John Idris, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 2 Glen- 
cairn Park, Glengormley, Belfast. Lewis John, 
A. Douglas Jones, Chessor Matthew. 

Eyres: Norman Douglas, (Special Final), 
*‘Marnor’, Sopers Lane, Steyning, Sussex. A. S. 
Gray, W. H. Watkins, Norman Royce. 

Fraser: Alan James William, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. 
Coll.), 125 Stanmore Road, Glasgow, S.2. F. R. 
Wylie, G. F. Shanks, Walter Underwood. 

Gordon: Ronald, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), (Leicester 
Coll. of Art and Tech. Sch. of Arch.), 58A East- 
field Road, Peterborough, Northants. R. J. 
Howrie, S. Penn Smith, G. A. Cope. 

Gosling: Allan Gladstone, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 91 Wellington Road, 
Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston, Lancs. G. S. Kelly, 
F. W. B. Charles, A. Douglas Jones. 

Grimsditch: Gerald Stephen, Dip!.Arch.(U.C.L.), 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 107 
Fellows Road, N.W.3. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Elie 
Mayorcas, James Melvin. 

Hamilton-Fletcher: Simon Alexander, B.A. 
(Arch.)(London), (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. 
of London), 5 Sydney Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, Thos. 
Ritchie. 

Hennessy: Brian Anthony, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 141 Lynton Road, West Acton, 
W.3. J. S. Foster, J. S. Walkden, Peter Goodridge. 

Hodgson: (Miss) Jennifer Catharine, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic), (The Poly., Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), 71 Overdale, Ashtead, 
Surrey. H. W. Rosenthal, J. S. Walkden, J. S. 
Foster. 

Holdsworth: Harold, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 4 Elmore 
Road, Sheffield, 10. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, Prof. John Needham. 

Hope: John Bradshaw, M.A.(Cantab.), B.A. 
(Arch.)(Manchester),(Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), Woodlands, Atherton, Manchester. 
R. M. McNaught, Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. 
Benson. 

Kay: David Gerald, Dip. Arch.(The Polytechnic), 
(The Poly., Regent Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 
16 Daleham Gardens, N.W.3. J. S. Walkden, 
H. W. Rosenthal, Peter Goodridge. 

Kelly: (Miss) Maureen, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
1 Channel View, Penarth, Glam. Lewis John, 
Dr. T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Koulermos: Panayiotis Georgiou, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic), (The Poly., Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), 78 Elgin Avenue, W.9. 
J. S. Walkden, Peter Goodridge, H. W. Rosenthal. 

Lawson: Malcolm, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), 12 Harlow Moor Drive, Harrogate, 
Yorks. F. Chippindale, Noel Pyman, G. Davy. 


Lee: David, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), (Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.), 2 York Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. D. A. Goldfinch, A. Douglas Jones, 
Reginald Edmonds. 

Lees: Kenneth, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), (Notting- 
ham Sch. of Arch.), 9 Chesham Drive, Carrington, 
Nottingham. N. Summers, J. G. Woollatt, 
J. W. M. Dudding. 

Mincher: Donovan Ross, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 59 Walsall Road, 
Churchbridge, Cannock, Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, 
F. W. B. Charles, A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

Monaghan: Leslie Wilmot, (Special Final), 
$7 Great Whip Street, Ipswich, Suffolk, D. A. 
Goldfinch, A. R. Dannatt, C. W. Box. 

Monroe, Mrs. Peggy-Ann, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
c/o Messrs. Johns, Slater & Haward, 32 Founda- 
tion Street, Ipswich. Lewis John, Sir Percy 
Thomas, M. J. Slater. 

Monroe: William Stuart, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
c/o Johns, Slater & Haward, 32 Foundation 
Street, Ipswich. Lewis John, Sir Percy Thomas, 
M. J. Slater. 

Moore: Geoffrey Edward, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 14 Fletton Avenue, 
Peterborough, Northants. G. S. Kelly, F. W. B. 
Charles, A. Douglas Jones. 

Moorhouse: David Ralph, Dip.Arch.(Manches- 
ter), (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
1 Dalton Drive, Sedbergh Road, Kendal, West- 
morland. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, 
H. T. Seward. 

Morte: Philip Austen, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 12 Canier- 
bury Crescent, Fulwood, Sheffield, 10. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, Prof. John Needham, H. B. 
Leighton. 

Morton: Leon Burles, B.A.(Arch.)(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), Old Martyrs, 
London Road, Crawley, Sussex. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, Prof. John Needham. 

Moulton: (Miss) Rachel Hope, B.Arch.(L’pool.), 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
77 Haynes Road, Bromley, Kent. E. D. Mills, 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, F. G. Goodin. 

Napiorkowski: Ryszard Tomasz, (Special Final), 
4 Taddyforde Court, Exeter, Devon. C. F. J. 
Thurley, C. S. Davidson and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Pearson: Charles Michael, B.A.(Arch.)(Man- 
chester), (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 29 Norfolk Crescent, W.2. C. E. Pearson, 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson. 

Pickwick: John Howard, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 226 Devonshire Road, S.E.23. 
J. S. Walkden, J. S. Foster, David Jenkin. 

Ratcliff: Christopher John Raven, B.A.(Cantab.), 
(Arch. Assoc., London: Sch. of Arch.), Robins- 
wood, Cobham, Gravesend, Kent. Arthur Korn, 
H. G. Goddard, David Roberts. 

Ratcliffe: James Terance, Dip.Arch.(Manches- 
ter), (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
4 Holebottom Cottages, Fairfield, Bury, Lancs. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton. 

Reed: Peter Arthur, B.A.(Arch.)(Manchester), 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
151 Brondesbury Park, N.W.2. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, E. S. Benson. 

Richardson: Anthony Pearl, B.Arch.(L’pool.), 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Mill House, Dedham, Essex. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, Hubert Bennett, Seymour Harris. 

Robins: Gordon William, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc., London: Sch. of Arch.), 15 Oakdale Road, 
Streatham, S.W.16. Arthur Korn, Guy Morgan, 
H. C. Inglis. 

Rogers: Graham John, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Redstone’, 128 Ham 
Lane, Pedmore, nr. Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 
A. Douglas Jones, H. A. Kay, F. W. B. Charles. 

Russell: Barry, (Final), 66 Church Crescent, 
N.10. A. C. Townsend, J. E. Tyrell, A. R. Borrett. 

Scott: Roger Malcolm, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.), 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 155 
Mowbray Road, Cambridge. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
R. C. White-Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 

Simpson: Eric Wilton, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 52 Pinfold, 
Tideswell, Buxton, Derbyshire. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, Prof. John Needham, H. B. Leighton. 

Smith: Ivor Stanley, M.A.(Cantab.), A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch. Assoc., London: Sch. of Arch.), 319 
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Fulwood Road, Sheffield, 10. Henry Elder, Arthur 
Korn, David Roberts. 

Smith: Peter John, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), (Birming- 
ham Sch. of Arch.), 31 Dwellings Lane, Birming- 
ham, 32. A. Douglas Jones, F. W. B. Charles, 
R. L. Stone. 

Stephenson: Gordon, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), Flat 5, 42 
The Gardens, Peckham Rye, S.E.22. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, Hubert Bennett, Edwin Williams. 

Thorpe: Philip Roger, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), Baslow Road, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, Prof. John Needham. 

Vaughan Russell: (Miss) Daphne, (Final), 124A 
The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Richmond, Surrey. 
E. D. J. Mathews, A. G. Nisbet, O. D. Pearce. 

Wallwork: John Stuart, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 23 St. Ronans Road, 
Harrogate, Yorks. F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, 
A. A. Briggs. 

Ward: Terence Harold, Dip.Arch.(Manchester), 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 48 
Tarn Road, Thornton-Cleveleys, Lancs. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Dr. W. A 
Singleton. 

Watts: Kenneth George, (Final), 248 Frome 
Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. A. C. Townsend, V. G. 
Cogswell, R. L. Reynish. 

Williams: Neville Cunnah, B.Arch.(Wales), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
123 Plassey Street, Penarth, Glamorgan. Lewis 
John, Dr. T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 


ELECTION: JULY 1959 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place in July 1959. The names and addresses 
of the overseas candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection 
or any other communication respecting them must 
be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 
Tuesday 30 June 1959. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Wilkes: Francis Hilton, B.Arch.(McGill), 
F.R.A.LC., V.D. [A 1920], 62 Charles Street E., 
Toronto, 5, Canada; 11 Highland Avenue, 
} gga 5. H. L. Allward, R. S. Morris, B. R. 

‘oon. 


AS ASSOCIATES (10) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a candi- 
date’s name indicates the passing of a recognised 
course. 


Baker: William Bryntyl Harries, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff), (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), Plaza Calvo. 4, Barcelona, Spain. Lewis 
John, Dr. T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Barnes: Patrick Jude, B.Arch.(N.U.I.,Dublin), 
(Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of Arch.), 
20 Queen’s Park West, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
The West Indies. Vincent Kelly, A. C. Lewis and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Chow: Chu Pak, B.Arch.(Melbourne), (Passed 
a qualifying exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
31 Blair Road, Singapore, 2, Malaya. Prof. B. B. 
Lewis, Mrs. Hilary Lewis, R. G. Parker. 

Cole: Peter, (Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, 
Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 3825 West 27th Avenue, 
Vancouver, 13, B.C., Canada. E. H. Davie, 
Reginald Cave, E. E. Somake. 

Harris: John Albert George, (Final), Buildings 
Branch H.Q., N.R.G., P.O. Box 967, Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia. P. D. Lawson, A. L. Spencer, 
Clifford Duke. 

Jones: Newman (passed a qualifying Examina- 
tion approved by the R.A.I.A.), 14 Embassy 
Court, Hysan Avenue, Hong Kong. R. P. Cum- 
mings, W. W. C. Shewan, Eric Cumine. 

Lee: Kip Lin, Dip!.Arch.(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. 
of Arch.: Univ. of London), 19 Amber Road, 
Katong, Singapore, Malaya. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
K. S. Ng, R. C. White-Cooper. 

MacLean: Gordon Donald, (Special Final), 
Apt. 3, Building 12, Bayview Court, 281 Sheppard 
Avenue East, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 
G. A. Crockett, L. S. Stanley, J. R. McKee. 

Money-Kyrle: John Middleton, B.A.(Cantab.), 
(Final), 73 Redwood Road, Fairfax, Marin 
County, California, U.S.A. P. Dyson, 
Laurence King, Peter Bicknell. 
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Trzebinski: Zbigniew Waclaw, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic), (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), P.O. Box 521, Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony. J. S. Walkden, Idris Davies, J. S. Foster. 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices 
for sale or wanted, office accommodation, and 
personal notices other than of posts wanted as 
salaried assistants for which the Institute’s 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Kenneth Giddens [A] has taken up the 
appointment of Company Architect to Marsden 
(Kent) Ltd., of building contractors, Lower Road, 
Orpington, Kent, where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., pertaining to 
modern domestic building. 

Mr. W. G. Gregory [A], head of the Department 
of Architecture in the University of Hong Kong, 
has been appointed by the University Council to 
the Chair of Architecture. 

Mr. Aneurin John, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has been 
appointed Architect and Planning Officer to the 
Isle of Man Local Government Board. 

Professor A. C. Light [F] has been appointed 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture and Head 
of the School of Architecture of the University 
of Auckland, New Zealand, in succession to 
Professor C. R. Knight [F], who has retired. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


The practices of Mr. Ian Bailey [A], of 15 High 
Street, Old Portsmouth, and Mr. Gerald Piper [A], 
of 8 Portland Chambers, Fareham, have now been 
amalgamated under the style of Bailey and Piper 
at Sphinx House, West Street, Fareham (Fareham 
3728) and 15 High Street, Old Portsmouth 
(Portsmouth 24842). 

Mr. Arthur Baldwinson [A] and Mr. Geoffrey 
Twibill [A] have entered into partnership under 
the style of Baldwinson and Twibill at 40 Miller 
Street, North Sydney, N.S.W., Australia (XB 4870 
and 4878). 

Mr. John M. Burrow [A] has started practice 
on his own account at 67 Bath Road, Wolver- 
hampton, Staffs., where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Denis Clarke Hall [F] has taken Mr. H. S. 
Scorer [A] into partnership at 6 Masons Yard, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 

Mr. Douglas O. Feast [A] has terminated his 
partnership in the firm of Fewster and Partners 
[A/L] and has commenced practice under his 
own name at 20 Woodstock Street, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

Mr. N. K. Jarvis [A] is now practising on his 
own account at Mortons Buildings, Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia (P.O. Box 1263, Lusaka), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Richard Perkins, D.S.O. [A] has relin- 
quished his appointment with the Bracknell 
Development Corporation and has been taken 
into partnership by Messrs. Freeman and Lockyer 
[AA] at Old Bank Chambers, Bracknell, Berks. 

Mr. Bill Richards [A] has commenced private 
practice at 16 Mannering Road, Liverpool, 17, 
and at 24a ‘B’ Block, The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool 2. Manufacturers who wish to send 
literature, etc., are reminded that only that which 
conforms to B.S. Size A.4 (11} in. x 8} in.) 
will be retained for reference. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. D. A. Dance [A] has changed his address 
to 39 Half-way-Tree Road, Cross Roads P.O., 
Kingston 5, Jamaica, W.1, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Morris de Metz [F] has changed his office 
address to 29 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
London, W.1. (Hunter 2851-3). 

Mr. Tom Hancock [A], formerly with the 
Harlow Development Corporation, is now work- 
ing with Messrs. John Morton and Partners [A] 
at 1 Church Lane, Wallingford, Berks. 

Mr. N. E. Hill [A] has changed his address to 
Sundial Cottage, Hampton Court Road, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. 


Mr. Janusz S. Kent [A] has changed his address 
to 33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mrs. Ann Muddiman [A] has changed her office 
address to 3 New Court, Lincolns Inn, London, 
W.C.2 (Chancery 3885). 

Messrs. Richard H. Pickles and Partner [44) 
have opened a branch office at 5 and 6 King’s 
Court, The Shambles, York (York 25531). Mr, 
W. R. Lofthouse [A], who has been senior assistant 
to them for some years, is in charge. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate with considerable and varied expe. 
rience seeks responsible position in London or 
the Home Counties with a view to partnership, 
os ee available. Box 25, c/o Secretary, 


General practice, established 29 years, small 
to medium size, in West Midland area, one 
principal, requires qualified assistant, with view 
to partnership. Assistant should have all-round 
experience of office and site work, aged 30 to 45, 
have some capital, be licensed to drive and 
preferably a car owner. Please write privately, 
Box 31, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Member with own practice wishes to amal- 
gamate with another or others in north-east 
England. Box 32, c/o Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 

Associate with rapidly expanding practice in 
Margate requires either a partner or young 
practice willing to form a group practice, either 
in the area or London district. Applicants must 
be of contemporary outlook, energetic, and pre- 
pared to work wot Te hard. The office is dealing 
with work of all kinds from small extensions to 
new housing estates, commercial buildings, central 
developments and factories. It can offer variety 
and interest but in addition, plenty of really hard 
work. All replies will be answered and treated in 
confidence. Box 33, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Junior partner of old-established London 
architectural firm has decided, owing to retirement 
of senior partner, to consider amalgamation with 
other established architects, consulting engineers, 
or surveyors, and would welcome proposals for 
some mutually advantageous arrangement. Box 35, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Liverpool partnership has vacancy for partner, 
preferably with existing practice. Box 36, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (33), with planning qualification and 
seven years’ varied experience, seeks partnership 
or position leading thereto in progressive office 
in southern England or London. Capital available. 
Box 37, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (47) requires partnership or senior 
appointment leading to partnership in busy office. 
Some capital available. Box 38, c/o Secretary, 


Associate (41) wishes to contact other member 
with contemporary outlook with view to com: 
mencement of practice in south Hampshire or west 
Sussex. 14 years’ varied experience. Capital avail- 
able. Box 42, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a body, 
is not responsible for statements made or opinions 
expressed in the JOURNAL. 


LOANS ON MORTGAGE 


Funds are now available for loans on mortgage 
of suitable residential property for owner occu- 
pation. Applications will be considered in respect 
of modern houses and bungalows of traditional 
construction. 


Inquiries should be addressed to:— 
The Manager, 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 
66, Portland Place, 


London, W.1. 
(Telephone: LANgham 5533.) 
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Architects: T. P. Bennett & Son. Contractors: Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd. 


Over 5,000 sq. yds. of Marleyflex floor tiles 
were used on all 6 floors of the new Western House 


building for the Taylor Woodrow Group. 


MARLEY 
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ROMAN HOUSE * LONDON WALL 
Architect: 

R. N. Wakelin 
of Campbell-Jones & Sons 


PLANTATION HOUSB 
MINCING LANE * CHEAPSIDB 


Architects: 
Albert W. Moore & Son 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 


Architects: 
T. P. Bennett & Son 


MERCERS’ HALL CHEAPSIDE 


Architects: 
. Gunton & Gunton 


ROYAL LONDON HOUSE 
(EXTENSION) FINSBURY SQUARE 


Architect: 
H. Bramhill 


1 NOBLE STREET 
GRESHAM STREET 


Architects: 
Ellis, Clarke & Gallannaugh 


WATLING HOUSE 
CANNON STREET 


Architects: 
Easton & Robertson 


34-35 KING STREET * EC 


Architects: 
Alan W. Pipe & Sons 


WALBROOK HOUSE 


12-20 CAMOMILE STREET 

Architects: 
Fitzroy Robinson 
& Hubert H. Bull 


CANNON STREET - WALBROOK 


Architect: 
Henry Tanner 
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MCCANN-ERICKSON HOUSE 
FETTER LANE 

Architects: 

Hannen & Markham 


BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE 


Architects: 
Campbell-Jones & Sons 


is 


ST. BRIDGET’S HOUSB 


BRIDEWELL PLACE SADDLERS’ HALL * GUTTER LANB 


Th 
Architects: } Architect: 


Trehearne & | L. Sylvester Sullivan 
Norman Preston & Partners 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 
FARRINGDON STREET 


3-10 FINSBURY SQUARE 


Architects: 
wis Solomon Son & Joseph 


Architects: 
Ellis, Clarke & Gallannaugh 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Architect: 
Victor Heal 


| The city 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 
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There is still 
no roofing as 
good as... 


Welsh Slate 
the traditional 
roofing 

with the 
imperishable 
durability 

... that 
enhances 
modern 
buildings 


[A/T/E| for everlasting 
beauty 


Welsh Slate is the craftsman product for quality buildings . . . 
the perfect roofing material. Its durability can be measured in 


is produced in 
a range of 


subtle tones of 
green, blue, 
purple and grey 
... the perfect 
complement 

to contemporary 
exterior 
decoration. 


centuries, and roof maintenance costs are negligible. Its imper- 
viousness protects the supporting timber . . . the colour never 
loses its tone. Welsh Slate gives dignity, lasting life, colour and 
strength to roofs . . . however complex. 


NORTH WALES SLATE 
QUARRIES ASSOCIATION 
267 HIGH STREET, BANGOR, N. WALES 
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DO TODAY’S HOME BUYERS REQUIRE 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING? 


tiie 
i 

Heli’ 


vil-tived 
for only 


dep sit 


HOME HEATING OILS ti The Esso Advisory Bureau received 

\ ) an unprecedented number of 

i ee . enquiries as a result of the 
ie | publication of this advertisement 
Pe in the national press. It proved 
that the modern home maker insists 


lggeooienee” on modern methods of home heating. 


PLAN TODAY WITH WIDER SCOPE 


From the architect’s point of view, the flexibility of pre-planned oil-fired central 
heating allows greater all-round freedom of design. The efficiency of new burners 
and boilers is continually improving. Supplies of fuel can now be guaranteed. 
Esso maintains a special department staffed by fully-qualified men to help archi- 
tects in the pre-planning of oil-fired central heating. For further information 
about this valuable Esso service please write to the address below. 


Home Heating Oils 
— the modern way to heat homes 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, HOME HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE (DEPT. A.M. ) 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON S.W.1 
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Summers 


John Summers & Sons Ltd. are one of the foremost 
manufacturers of sheet steel in this country and have 
taken a leading part in the development of coatings 
for sheets. The latest and most revolutionary of the 
sheet steels pioneered by this company is Stelvetite. 


| Stelvetite is a specially formulated plastic bonded 
to strip mill cold reduced sheet—the first time 
plastic has been bonded to steel in continous 
sheet. It can be bent, formed, seamed, deep 
drawn, joined and welded and its coating remains 
flawlessly intact. While having good insulating 
qualities, it resists acids, alkalis, detergents and 


greases, weather and abrasion. 


many forms 


While having a pleasant warm touch, Stelvetite cleans 
easily, is available in a wide range of colours and finishes, 
a | costs less than stainless steel. It requires no surface 
finishing treatment. Think what this means in cost and 


in time saving .. . in the added finished appearance of 
such items as wall panelling, furniture, transport vehicles’ 


interior trim and panelling, drums and containers, 


electrical equipment, radio and television cabinets, toys, 
‘ partitioning and doors, kitchen equipment ...andin 
innumerable other applications... 


STELVETITE 


...is one of a family which also includes Galvatite, 
Nitec and Zintec, all made by John Summers & Sons 
Ltd. 52,000 miles of Summers’ 

Sheet Steel are used every year. 
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PERMANITE 


DAMPCOURSES 


for every type of building 


Cort 
w 


‘LEAD ASBEX’ 
‘LEAD BITU’ 


PERMANITE 


‘ASBE X’ 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON E€.3 


PERMANITE carry out Mastic Asphalt and felt roofing contracts in all parts of the country. Specify PERMANITE 
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BRICKS anpb DoMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
g 


FLETTONS AND FOUNDATIONS 


BELOW D.P.C. 


In this country where frost rarely penetrates more than a few inches below 
ground, and subsoil moisture conditions remain comparatively uniform the use of 
*Phorpres’ Flettons for footings is 


long established practice. Although | 

bricks in footings may be wet they ~_ 

are not subjected to long spells of | 

some soils and other soils are 


naturally slightly acid, these salts 
and acids have no effect whatsoever 
on properly burnt clay bricks. They ' . 
and some limes used in mortar and 
concrete. For this reason it is good ~ 

soils to use sulphate resisting cement 
to avoid disruption of the mortar. 


‘Phorpres’ Flettons being laid in foundations of the Birmingham Corporation 
Housing Development at Laurel Road, Handsworth, Birmingham 


BETWEEN D.P.C. AND GROUND LEVEL 


Practical experience has shown that ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are entirely suitable for 
use between D.P.C. and ground level. 

Although conditions might in theory seem more severe the building above 
D.P.C. undoubtedly affords some protection and the conditions obtaining are hardly 
those of ‘extreme exposure’ as defined by the Building Research Station. 

No case of failure has ever been reported and ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are specified 
for foundations by many leading architects and over 400 principal authorities engaged 
in domestic architecture. 


in the service of the 
LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2z. Telephone: Holborn 8282 TO HER MAJESTY 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141.04 le Gl QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 

South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 = ee 
PHORPRES Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 


BY APPOINTMENT 


ANN’ OOK ANT QT AC 
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Outstanding range 
of structural steel 
sections 


‘UNIVERSAL’ 


PLUS 


BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS 


Sections from our Universal Beam mill 
range from the much needed ‘H’ sections 
6 in. by 6 in. up to the largest beams in 
Europe. 

These sections, available in different 
‘weights’ giving different load-carrying 
capacities, eliminate much plating and 
compounding of girders. 

In addition to Universal Beams, the 
mill can roll British Standard sections. 
The illustrations show interesting com- 
parisons on the same scale. 

On the left is the 24 in. by 7} in., the 
largest of the British Standard range; 
to the right is the 24 in. by 12 in. beam, 
hitherto the largest rolled in this 
country, but now available in three 
weights: 160, 120 and 100 Ib. per foot; 
the centre beam is 36 in. by 16} in., the 
largest in Europe, and is available in 
two weights, 260 and 230 lb. per foot. 
Equally valuable are the new ‘families of 
columns’, which, like the beams, avoid 
the need for flange plating. 


The little section is the B.S. 3 by 14 in. (4 lb.), 
to the same scale as the others and is the 
smallest I section rolled by the company. 


EARLY DELIVERY OF THE FULL RANGE OF SECTIONS 


DORMAN LONG 
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THERMALITE | 


THERMALITE-— The first name in 


is loadbearing insulation is now readily available 


Despite the heavy current demand for this top Full technical details 
quality insulating building block, the greatly are available here 
increased output of the new Thermalite pro- You are invited to 
duction unit at Birmingham is ensuring rapid write for a copy. 


delivery. 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THERMALITE 
Aerated concrete is a material originally deve- 


loped in Scandinavia where it has been widely 


used for many years. 
Since the development of Thermalite (the The first name in loadbearing insulation 


British counterpart) in this country eight years 
ago it has achieved a first class reputation and THERMALITE YTONG LTD., 


has been repeatedly specified for domestic and Hams Hall, Lea Marston, 

industrial buildings of all kinds. Thermalite is Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 

loadbearing, non-combustible, stable yet light Teleph : Coleshill 2081 Y 
and easily worked. It has an extremely low sirendeepimigdllicteiends : ener 


“U”’ value. Distribution from Reading and Sutton Coldfield 
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YORKSHIRE 
IMPERIAL) the complete range 


for every requirement 


in Tubes and Fittings 
to ensure quality and economy 


. . with a nation-wide distribution 
service to meet all emergencies 


Copper Tubes in 18 ft. and 20 ft. straight 
lengths to B.S. 659—‘‘Kuterlon/Yorcalon”’ 
long length copper tubes in coils—‘‘Kuterlex” 
P.V.C. and polythene-covered copper tubes— 
“Yorkshire” Capillary Copper Fittings and 
“Yorcasal” Fittings—3 in. and 4 in. Fittings 
—Waste Fittings—High Duty Fittings 
—O.D. size Fittings. 


“Instantor” and “Kuterlite” non- 
manipulative compression fittings. 
“Coneor” manipulative compression 


fittings. 


“Polyorc A”’ (flexible) polythene tubes in 
long length coils—“Plastronga” (high-strength) 
polythene tubes in straight lengths and 
coils—a comprehensive range of 
“Plastronga”’ polythene fittings. 

e 
Chromium Plated Tubes and Fittings. 

e 


Lead Pipe and Sheet. 


YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL METALS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE—P.O. BOX 166, LEEDS * TELEPHONE: LEEDS 7-2222 
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The external concrete frame of this imposing new Technical Service Laboratory for the Mobil Oil Company at 
Coryton (Architect S. Greenwood A.R.1.B.A.) is faced with precast concrete units treated with a water repellent 
based on pri-sIL silicone. Photo by courtesy of Mobil Oil Company Ltd. 


THESE FIRMS SUPPLY WATER-REPELLENT MASONRY TREATMENTS BASED ON DRI-SIL 


Allweather Paints Ltd, London, WC2 
Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd, Erith, Kent 
Lewis Berger (Gt. Britain) Ltd, London, E9 
Bitulac Ltd, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1 
Bituminous Compositions Ltd, Morley 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd, London, SW11 
British Bitumen Emulsions Ltd, Slough 
British Paints Ltd, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2 
Cambridge Timberproofing Laboratories Ltd, 
Trumpington 
Chemical Building Products Ltd, 
(Dept DS6) Hemel Hempstead 
John S. Craig & Co. Ltd, Glasgow 
W. David & Son Ltd, London, N1 
Stuart B. Dickens Ltd, Borehamwood, Herts. 
Duresco Products Ltd, London, SE7 
Evode Ltd, Stafford 
T. & W. Farmiloe Ltd, London, SW1 
Farrow & Ball Ltd, Verwood, Dorset 
Floorlife & Chemicals Ltd, Manchester 17 
Joseph Freeman Sons & Co. Lid, London, SW18 
Grangersol Ltd, Watford 
John Hall & Sons (Bristol & London) Ltd, Bristol 
Harvey Langford Ltd, London, W1 
W. W. Hill Son & — Ltd, Salford 
Hydrol Lid, London, 
Indestructible Paint Co. Td, London, W1 
Trish Cold Bitumen Ltd, Belfast 


Leyland Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd, Leyland 

George Lillington & Co. Ltd, Mitcham 

John Line & Sons Ltd, London, W1 

Donald Macpherson Ltd, Manchester 1 

Henry Matthews & Co. Ltd, Bristol 1 

John Matthews & Co. Ltd, Liverpool 3 

John Miller & Son Ltd, Brighouse 

Mineralite Ltd, Croydon 

Montgomerie Stobo & Co. (Chester) Ltd, Saltney 
and at Glasgow 

Nubold Development Ltd, Crawley 

Ogden & Cleaver Ltd, Luton 

Permoglaze Ltd, Birmingham 

Pilchers Ltd, London, W1 

Pinchin Johnson & Associates Ltd, London, SW1 

Purimachos Ltd, Bristol 2 

Reynolds Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd, Liverpool 3 

R.1.W. Protective Products Co. Ltd, Croydon 

Ribble Paints & Varnishes Ltd, Blackburn 

Ripolin Ltd, Southall 

Sealocrete Products Ltd, London, NW10 

Silexine Paints Ltd, London, Wo 

Silicaseal Ltd, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 

William Sim & Sons (Paints) Ltd, Edinburgh 

Thornley & Knight Ltd, Birmingham 9 

Turner, King & Shephard Lid, London, E15 

Walpamur Co. Ltd, Darwen 

F. A. Winterburn Ltd, Leeds 6 


Masonry treatments based on DRI-SIL silicones penetrate into brick, 
mortar, stone and concrete resulting in a highly water-repellent 
impregnation. The treatments are easily applied, and are effective 
for many years—thus reducing maintenance costs. 


DRI-SIL silicone masonry treatments 
Preserve buildings from the damaging effects of weathering. 


Keep buildings cleaner because water-borne dirt is less liable 
to penetrate into the surface pores. 


Prevent staining and streaking. 
Do not block the pores of building materials; thus do not 


Improve the thermal insulation of buildings by preventing the 
absorption of moisture by the walls. 


All over the country DRI-SIL treatments have been used on many 
buildings large and small, old and new. Use a masonry treatment 
based on DRI-SIL silicones to guarantee the quality. 


seas % Water absorption 
roof of 
ai Gees hours’ immersion 
: after 3 years’ 
weathering 
untreated 7-0 6-2 
Sandstone 
treated 0-1 0-2 
untreated 6-0 5-9 
Block 
DRI-SIL 
treated 0-4 07 
untreated 20-0 20-1 
ric DRI-SIL 
treated 0-1 0-3 


Architects and contractors are invited 
to write for full information and 
details of extensive tests On DRI-SIL 
masonry treatments carried out in 
this country and in the U.S.A. 
DRI-SIL is a registered trade mark of 
Midland Silicones Limited. 


MIDLAND 


SILICONES 


LTO 


associated with Albright & Wilson Ltd., 
and Dow Corning Corporation. 


first in British Silicones 


68 KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - SWI 
Telephone: Knightsbridge 7801 
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ARISTOCRAT OF 
BATH MIXERS 


NOW- only light thumb-pressure 
diverts mixer flow 
to bath or shower! 


This latest BBC Bath and Shower Mixer blends 
hot and cold water to the required temperature. 
Gentle pressure of the thumb is sufficient to 
direct the flow to bath or shower. Modern, 
stream-styled on well-proven BBC principles. 
Made from laboratory controlled brass, double- 
plated in nickel and chrome. 


Obtainable from all leading Builders’ Merchants. 


BARKING BRASSWARE CO. LIMITED 
RIVER ROAD + BARKING + ESSEX 
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A NEW HEAVY DUTY RED FLOOR 
QUARRY FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


WHEATLY 


The solidity and density of this quarry makes it suitable for almost all kinds of industrial flooring 


In addition to this size the following sizes are produced: 

A Heavy Duty Blue is available in limited quantities in: 
9”x9”x1}” and 9”x4}’x1}’ 

and a Russet Brown in: 


9”x9”x1}” and 8’x4’x1I}’, xI}’ 
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A new edition of the WHEATLY triton Floor 
Quarries List is now available on request. 


WHEATLY 


triton 


WHEATLYT & COMPAN Y 


SPRINGFIELD TILERIES - TRENT VALE - STOKE-ON-TRENT - Telephone: NEWCASTLE ( Staffs.) 66252 - Telegrams: WHEATLY, TRENTVALB 
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When windows must be wide and deep 


hae need to introduce—whether for 
practical or for aesthetic reasons 
— windows that reach generously from 
floor to ceiling and wall to wall, might 
appear to present a problem: the prob- 
lem of installing an efficient heating 
system economically without taking 
up valuable space or marring an other- 
wise uncluttered design. 

There is one system that is designed 
to answer problems of this kind. Itisa 
system of skirting heating developed 
by Crane Ltd. Crane Skirting Heating 
is so unobtrusive and its application 
so flexible that a great deal of freedom 
of arrangement is attained. 


1% | 
| 6-inch 
Type R 


= 
available 
6% in 9-inch) 

— Floor line 
1%" 

roa 9-inch 

Type RC 
97%" 
Floor line 


Manual ( No.423) on Crane Skirting Heating 
may be had on application to 
CRANE LTD., 15-16 RED LION COURT, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
London Showrooms: 


118 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 and 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 


| Branches: 
| BIRMINGHAM~ BRENTFORD- BRISTOL 
GLASGOW - LONDON - MANCHESTER 


Works: IPSWICH 
ze 
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This heating system takes the form of panels which are used in place 
of the normal skirting. They avoid local ‘hot spots’ and distribute 
the warmth evenly where it is needed, without taking valuable floor 
or wall space. There are two types. Type R, which is purely radiant 
and made in panels 6-inches and 9-inches high; and Type RC (radiant- 
convector) in the 9-inch size only (used in the example illustrated and 
indicated by arrows). All panels are in 2-ft. and 1-ft. lengths and are 
made of cast iron, which gives them great resistance to accidental 
damage. The operations of calculating heat requirements and design- 
ing the pipework are in principle no different from those for conven- 
tional radiator heating systems. 

In all cases where the architect needs greater freedom of expression 
than conventional heating systems allow him, and at the same time 
has to pay due consideration to costs, the answer is, undoubtedly, 


CRANE skirting heating 
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re Adjustable school desk, covered 


Nae with Perstorp in a range of col- 
ours, made by Educational Aids 

(London) Ltd. In stoutstee! and 
wood, these desks, with two side book holders 
ensure correct working postures, take up less 
space, effect sound economies. 


PERSTORP DISTRIBUTORS: London & Home Counties C. F. 
Anderson & Son Ltd. Harris Wharf, Graham Street, London, N.!. 
Geo. E. Gray Ltd. Joinant House, Eastern Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 
Heaton Tabb & Co, Ltd. Cobbold Road, N.W./0. West Country 
& Wales Channel Plastics Led. Flowers Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4. 
Midlands & Area Rudders & Paynes Ltd. Chester Street, Aston, 
Birmingham 6. W.E. England A. J. Wares Ltd. King Street, South 
Shields. N.W. England Heaton Tabb & Co. Led. 55 Bold Street, 
Liverpool | Scotland Nevill Long & Co. (Boards) Ltd. Rivaldsgreen, 
Linlithgow, West Lothian. N. Ireland John McNeill Ltd. /09 
Corporation Street, Belfast. 


interiors - COLOUR 


3 


With Perstorp, a very real and successful attempt has been made to 
produce colours and finishes to gladden the hearts and sensibilities 
of modern designers and architects—balanced, assured, clean... not 
glossy yet not matt. This can be attributed to the fact that Perstorp, 
the original plastic laminate, is produced in Sweden, and the Swedes 
are nothing if not contemporary. 


So when you require an extremely high-quality plastic laminate, 
suitable for both horizontal and vertical surfaces . .. simple to cut, 
shape and apply, and, once in place, there for ever... specify 
Perstorp. It is immune to ill-treatment, heat and grease and the 
least expensive of the better plastic laminates. 


PERSTORP 


The original Plastic laminate 


Now available in a range of ‘House and Garden’ colours 
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A new approach 


to the design and installation 


of Venetian Blinds 


For far too long the many good points of venetian blinds have been 
overshadowed by unreliability and difficulties of installation. 
The Crittall Solomatic has been designed to solve these problems. 


Its outstanding points are these: 


1 There are no cords to dangle, tangle or wear - one single 
control (single strap, double strap or gear) tilts the slats 
as well as raising or lowering the blind. 


2 Uneven lowering is made impossible. 
3 A double-cross web ladder tape prevents flutter. 


Every Solomatic blind is made to measure so that it belongs to the ; 
window —is not just a patchwork addition to it. Crittall are fully : 
equipped to provide a complete planning and installation service 

for an entire building ~ new or old. Write for leaflet. 


C RITTALL -Solomatic VENETIAN BLINDS 


-made to measure and made to last 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED: BRAINTREE ESSEX Branches and Depots throughout the country 
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a wise MOVE — calling for skill in placing men to the best advantage... foresight in planning 
ahead to defeat problems before they arise... experience in knowing the best method for achieving always the perfect result. 
A wise move, indeed — when you turn your flooring problems over to us! The speed and reliability of the SIEGWART service 
is now a byword among leading Architects and Builders all over the country. They have proved to their satisfaction that 
they can rely on us implicitly for quick delivery of all material just where and when it is wanted. And our technical advice, 


based on over forty years experience, is always given freely and without obligation. 


SIEGWART PRECAST FLOORS AND ROOFS 


SIEGWART FLOOR COMPANY LTD. 

Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Telephone Rickmansworth 2268. 

Berkeley House, Hagley Road, Birmingham |6. 
Telephone Edgbaston 3960. 
Carlton House, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2. 
Telephone City 5156. 


white to move. 
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ELKINGTON Gatic 


NON-ROCKING: AIR-TIGHT & WATER-TIGHT 


DUCT 
COVERS 
& FRAMES 


The versatility of the Elkington ‘‘Gatic’’ design is clearly 
illustrated in the sections above as supplied to Chrysler 
Dodge Distributors, Adelaide, South Australia. 


‘Elkington Gatic’ medium light duty duct covers, installed in Kings 
Road Pumping Station for the Bury St. Edmunds Corporation. 


Non-rocking, water-tight and 
air-tight are permanent, un- 
deteriorating features of every 
‘Elkington Gatic’ Cover and 
Frame. 


Whether designed for light 
foot traffic or heavy fast-mov- 
ing road traffic the special 
casting technique scientifically 
embodied in ‘Elkington Gatic’ 
Covers and Frames ensures 
they retain their ‘as cast’ true 
metal to metal register giving 
a long life of service free from 
subsequent distortion. 


Wholehearted co-operation 
and advice will gladly be given 
to solve any cover and frame 
problem which may arise. 


3,000,000 
ELKINGTON 
GATIC COVERS 
& FRAMES 

IN SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


* 

ELKINGTON GATIC 
COVERS & FRAMES 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


ELKINGTON GATIC 
COVERS (Recessed) 

ROADWAYS 
(All types of surfacing) 
Works entrances and 
private roads 

YARDS, DOCKS, 
GARAGES 

For Heavy, Medium and 
Light Traffic 

PAVEMENTS, FACTORIES, 
STATIONS, PATHS and 
SCHOOLS 

For Heavy, Medium and 
Light Loads and Dead- 
weight Loads 

ELKINGTON GATIC 
UTILITY COVERS, 
GRATINGS and FRAMES 

MULTIPLE COVERS 


DUCT and TRENCH 
COVERS 


WHY ELKINGTON GATIC COVERS & FRAMES 
ARE NON-ROCKING - AIR-TIGHT & WATER-TIGHT 


SUBSTANTIAL METAL TO 
METAL CONTACT THROUGHOUT 


INTERPOSITION OF GREASE FILM 
RENDERS THE CONTACT BOTH 
WATER- AND GAS-TIGHT. 


AN ELKINGTON COVER (OR 
GRATING) FITS NOT ONLY 
UPON BUT ALSO WITHIN iY 
THE CORRESPONDING _IN- iY HUY 
TERNAL SURFACES OF ITS ih ; 
FRAME 


ELKINGTON COVERS POSSESS A SOLIDITY WHICH 
WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST TRAFFIC. 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS Ltd. Talbot House’ Arundel St.W.C.2.Cov.0834 
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Easy room division is of supreme importance 


in this age when interior space is so costly. 
Modernfold Expanding Walls and Doors solve 
this problem and give added grace and ele- 
gance to modern décor. MODERNFOLD is 
the perfect answer for rooms within a reom— 
no floor tracks required—draughtproof— 


finger touch movement—made to measure for 


individual specification. 


Write for descriptive literature on our full range. 


Note—Window décor by SUNAIRE, naturally. 


modernfoid expanding walis and doors 


HOME FITTINGS (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


Dept. IBA 4, VICTORIA WORKS, HILL TOP, WEST BROMWICH. Tel.: Wednesbury 0761 
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The versatility of Pre-stressed concrete is 
demonstrated by this erample of Pre-tensioned 
forty-foot span units which may be seen at Iver. 


COMPAN 


CONCRETE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LTD 
Office and Works: Iver, Bucks. Telephone: Iver 1131 
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RICHARD MAKE CERAMIC TILES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Unglazed floor tiling to new South Denes Generating Station, Gt. Yarmouth Photograph by courtesy of T. Yule Esq., M.Sc., 
Tiling Contractors: W. B. Simpson & Sons Ltd. Chief Project Engineer Central Electricity Generating Board 


We have now had the privilege of supplying all the ceramic floor tiles to such important installations as the 
C.E.G.B. Electricity Generating Stations at: 


MEAFORD, STAFFS. MARCHWOOD, HANTS. GT. YARMOUTH, NORFOLK 
(totalling to 160,000 sq. ft.) 


For resistance to acids and surface contamination, freedom from maintenance costs, ease of cleaning, for infinite 
durability—specify floors by RICHARDS 


In plain and speckled colours, standard and non-slip finishes, in sizes 6” x 6", 4” x 4", with cills, treads and usual fittings 


Our Drawing Offices are at the service of the profession 


A complete ceramic tile service for Architects 


RICHARDS 


Factories: TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE (Stoke-on-Trent 87215) 
London Office and Showrooms: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 2488 & 8063). 
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gon TRIBUTION TO BUILDING ECONOMY 
linportant Announcement for users of 


ROBERTSON @-DECK 


You can make your electrical instal- 
lation less obtrusive and greatly reduce 
its cost by utilising the cells of Robertson 
Q-Deck as ELECTRICAL DUCTING—FREE 
OF CHARGE. 


The necessary accessories are available and 
they can be handled easily by electricians. 
This new system is a practical contribution 
to BUILDING ECONOMY. 

Ask our representative about 

Q-DECK wiring—or write today for 
descriptive literature. 


7 THIS IS THE 

CEILING HEADER DUCT 
USED WITH Q-DECK WIRING 


Ceiling Header Ducts are used to bring the cables from 
the distribution board to the individual cells of 
Q-Deck. Header Ducts are installed on the underside 
of Q-Deck, at right angles to the cells and they are 
supplied in nominal lengths of 4 feet and joined 
together by butt straps. 
End closures are supplied for blanking-off the ends 
of Header Duct runs. 


oe Manufactured by Robertson Thain Limited 
A PIONEERS OF DEVELOPMENTS IN METAL DECK CONSTRUCTION 


a Please send for descriptive literature to 


ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED 


ELLESMERE PORT - WIRRAL - CHESHIRE 
Telephone : Ellesmere Port 3622 Telegrams ‘‘ Robertroof”’ 


Sales Offices: BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF - EXMOUTH + GLASGOW ~ LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE + SHEFFIELD 


Associated Companies or Agents in most countries throughout the world 


QD 32 
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GLAMOROCK 
TAKES THE FLOOR 


with a bangs carpet of natural stone 


Glamorock Glaze used on an office floor with dramatic effect. 


Glamorock Limited announce with pride two truly revolutionary surfacing materials 
of natural stone, for floors and also walls—Glamorock Glaze and Glamorock Granite. 
Both are outstandingly economical. 


GLAMOROCK Glaze 

possesses all the decorative and wear-resistant advantages of polished granite or 
Terrazzo, plus a far more attractive range of natural stone colours. Its cost works out 
at between 25/- and 45/- per square yard. Glamorock Glaze is the ideal material for 
floors and walls of private dwellings. 


GLAMOROCK Granite 

was evolved to give an exceptional degree of wear-resistance under the most severe 
conditions, while retaining the beauty, colour and design possibilities of Glamorock 
Glaze. Glamorock Granite makes a perfect floor surfacing for factories, schools, 
hospitals, public buildings and similar places. It is completely slip-proof and even 
after a normal floor polish has been applied, can be thoroughly cleaned simply by water. 
Neither Glamorock Glaze nor Glamorock Granite will ever fade or craze or crack. 
And they are both available in a superb range of 22 fade-free colours of the natural rock 
without any added pigments whatsoever, also an infinite number of delightful blends. 
Both materials (which are supplied ready-mixed) can easily be applied on practically 
any surface—timber, stone, cement etc.—provided it is free of oil and grease. 


Important note to Flooring Contractors 

In view of the revolutionary nature of these products and the impact they will have on 
the Flooring Industry, you are invited to make full use of the Demonstration Services 
offered by :— 

GLAMOROCK LIMITED, Monza Street, Wapping Wall, London, El. Royal 6785/6 or 
Montague L. Meyer Ltd. (Branches in principal cities), 14, Buckingham St., London, WC2 
Surface Protection Limited, 28, South Street, London, W1 
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BURMA PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRIES, RANGOON 
James Cubitt & Partners, Architects 


HOPES 


SUN-BREAKERS 


also 
PRESSED METAL WINDOW WALLS 
VERTICAL ALUMINIUM PATENT GLAZING 
STEEL DOORS AND INTERNAL SCREENS 
SKYLIGHTS AND WINDOW GEARING 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MEMBER OF THE METAL - WINDOW ASSOCIATION 
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Architects: Messrs. T. P. Bennett & Son 


HEAD OFFICE FOR 
LC. PAINTS DIVISION AT SLOUGH 


Expressed in a modern idiom, these new offices 
are in keeping with the world-wide prestige of 
I.C.I. The accommodation includes directors’ 
rooms, boardroom, an electronic computor 
room, and three administration wings with a 
central service area. The Concrete Development 
Co. Ltd. undertook the structural work which 
is largely of pre-cast pre-stressed concrete. With the experience of the past 


Facing bricks of three different colours com- 
bine with mosaic columns and continuous 
windows to provide a pleasing elevation. 


build for the future 


ENGLAND SCOTLAND OVERSEAS 
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Professional 
men agree 


a Trianco boiler is 


P. 50 of 50,000 B.t.u. capacity 


the automatic choice 


All experts agree, and the housewives confirm, that the 
Trianco boiler is the automatic choice for providing 
efficient and economical central heating and hot water 
supplies. They know there is a Trianco boiler for every 

s type of installation, both solid and oil-fired. These boilers 
~ are thermostatically controlled and require a minimum of 

Cc Oo attention. They provide ample hot ‘water and a warm home. 


automat boilers Solid fuel from 50,000 B.t.u. upwards. Oil-fired from 
100,000 B.t.u. 


Write for Brochures 


PRIANGO LTD., IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY EMBerbrook 3300 


Oil-fired 0/100 burming 35 sec. 
gas oil. 


before specifying insulating materials 


anf 


Especially for floor and roof screeds 
plasters - loose fill 


Write for details to MVE 


The Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators 
51-55 Strand, London, WC2 Tel: TRAfalgar 7888 
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all roller shutters! 


==——== Milner have 50 years of 
experience in making 
shutters—their work- 
manship is of the highest 
standard— they use only 
the finest materials. 
Among the many exclu- 
sive advantages of Milner 
shutters are these: 
Ball bearings at every 
friction point. Deep side 
guide channels for 
security. Close-coiled 
helical torsion springs 
ensuring a balanced cur- 
tain and ease of operation. 
Deep section curved slats 
for strength. 
Specifications available for 
10 different types of roller 
shutters and wicket gates. 
You can choose the shutter 
best suited for your particu- 
lar needs from MILNER. 


Milner 


STEEL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
OF HALL ENGINEERING LTD 
Makers of office equipment, shutters and partitioning 
Central Sales Office: 60 Rochester Row, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: VICtoria 5631 
Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
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CUPRINOL 


PRESERVATION 
CENTRE 


OFFERS A NATION WIDE SERVICE 
to Architects, Surveyors 

> and Building 
Contractors 


x TECHNICAL ADVICE on all wood preservation problems. 


3 AUTHORISED CUPRINOL SERVICING COMPANIES throughout the 
country with specially qualified operators to undertake expert 
treatment of all fungal and insect attacks, or to carry out 
preventive treatment. 


te SURVEYS AND REPORTS on outbreaks or suspected attacks 
of Dry Rot, Death Watch Beetle and Woodworm can be 
arranged. 


Se A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION working to a co-ordinated 
programme of research, development and testing of pre- 
servative materials under all climatic conditions. Backed by 
nearly 50 years experience. 


Many builders find it to their advantage to call in the expert assistance 
of the Cuprinol Preservation Centre to assist them in dealing with large 
scale outbreaks of Death Watch Beetle and Woodworm. The Authorised 
Cuprinol Servicing Company works in close co-operation with the 
builder’s own organisation and puts its technical resources at his disposal. 


* 
Please write or telephone for further details or advice. 
THE CUPRINOL PRESERVATION CENTRE 
Dept. 4, Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 9274 
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Nu-way 


oil-firing 


helps 
at 
Hedleys 


For the heating of their new research headquarters at 
Longbenton, Newcastle upon Tyne, Messrs. Thomas 
Hedley & Co. Ltd. rely on Nu-way automatic oil burners. 
The technical resources of Nu-way, Europe's leading oil 
burner manufacturers, are freely at the disposal of all 
those concerned with the design and construction of 

new buildings. Important data is available concerning 

the correct design of flues and chimneys for oil-fired 
heating systems. Full details from 


Ruston Economic Boiler fired 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (BOX A420) DROITWICH cone 


Burners high-low-on-off can- 


and at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, ii, With _gas-electric ‘ignition. 


Contractors Messrs. Matthew 


DUBLIN, BRISTOL Hall & Co. Ltd. London. 


Ta pul a 
Limited 
WEST HENDFORD 
YEOVIL - SOMERSET Specialists in 
THE DESIGN & MANUFACTURE 
OF CHALKBOARDS 


Sliding Boards - Fixed Wall Boards 
Easel-Pivot Boards - Glass Boards 
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Brolac paints 
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PAINTED WITH 
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GEORGE FARMER COUNTY SECONDARY MODERN 
SCHOOL, HOLBEACH, LINCS. 


County Architect 


L. BARLOw EsQ., A.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.A., Holland County Council, 
Boston 


Contractor 


Won. WriGHT & Ltp. 
Photograph by “‘Lincolnshire Free Press Ltd.” 


Not only were Brolac paints used for the decoration 
of this attractive modern school building, but the 
colour-schemes were selected from suggestions 
submitted by the John Hall Technical and Colour 
Advisory Service Department. This service is 

available to all interested in the painting of schools, 
hospitals and other public and private premises. 


101 COLOUR RANGE 
The full B.S. 2660 range of gloss colours, together with 
the recommended B.S. Colours in semi-gloss and matt 
finishes, available from stock. 
BROLAC GLOSS ENAMEL FINISH 
BROLAC EGGSHELL FINISH 
MURAC P.E.P. PLASTIC EMULSION 
MURAC VELVET (MATT OIL PAINT) 
BRISTOL FIRST GRADE WATER PAINT, ETC. 


% The JOHN HALL TECHNICAL AND COLOUR ADVISORY SERVICE 
will be glad to assist with specifications and colour advice. 
Colour card and price lists available on request. 


JOHN HALL & SONS 
(BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD. 


HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 (Tel: Whitchurch 2162) 
1/5 ST. PANCRAS WAY, LONDON, N.W.1 (Tel: Euston 2262) 
26 PARK ROW, LEEDS, 1 (Tel: 34390) 
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the Puddling... 


. . . Was in the wonderful change it wrought in pig- 

iron, This process, devised by Henry Cort, converted 

this iron into a malleable metal and this entirely 
| revolutionised the iron industry. Penfold are pioneers, 

too. Their recent introduction of Stainless Steel Chain 
Link Fencing is proving a boon for those with the 
problems of “‘difficult” areas to protect and now they 
introduce—PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE POSTS. 
Manufactured by an exclusive Scandinavian method 
of proved design they possess a strength several times 
that of the ordinary reinforced concrete post. In con- 
sequence straining struts are unnecessary . . . excava- 
ted post holes can be smaller and require less 
concrete . . . the posts are slimmer and 
present a neater appearance without loss of 
effectiveness . . . their life is wellnigh un- 
limited. The cost? No more than ordinary 
reinforced concrete posts! Illustrated folder 
will gladly be forwarded on request. 


| PENFOLD FENCING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


Balmoral Road - Watford - Herts. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘Penfold, Watford” 


Imperial Works - 
| Telephone: Watford 2241 - 
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Extra £1 charge made per order for 
setting Architects’ name—no charge for 


not on the surface 


Hard, Durable and dimensionally 


£ 
Stable 


No maintenance necessary 


ALL-WEATHER ACID AND ALKALI 
RESISTING LAMINATED PLASTIC SIGNS 


NAME BOARDS AS OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE R.I.B.A. 


All lettering is WITHIN the Laminate, ee «& 
3/32nd inch . . Od. 
1/8thinch & 

%* Mounted on } inch weather 
resisting — . £4 10s. Od. 
5/32ndinch .. . £4 Os. Od. 

Drilled for fixing FREE of charge 3/léthinch . . . . . . Os. Od. 

A permanent master of your name and Carriage in the U.K., FREE on £10 orders 
address can be prepared for future use and upwards. 


order of 25 Boards. 


Lamigraph weather resisting 
display sign material is ideal 
for:— 


DIALS_-_INSIDE AND OUTSIDE NOTICES - SECURITY PERSONNEL - | 


CTORY ACTS - ST, GER, F 
ROAD SIGNS CATERING - PUBLIC NOTICES - WIRING & CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS « HOSPITAL & SCHOOL 
° POCKET & DESK READY-RECKONERS - EXHIBITION DISPLAY - BADGES - ADVERTISING ! 


TTER - DESK TOPS 
LOOSE LEAF CATALOGUE COVERS. 


LAMIGRAPH is approved and uel at: The Ministry of Labour and National Service, H.M. Factory Inspectorate, | 
industrial Health and Safety Centre, 97 Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1. 1 


273 Old Shoreham Road, HOVE 4, Sussex Telephone: HOVE 70444 


Write for Samples and Descriptive matter showing many other uses of Lamigraph 


at a cost of £5 Export carriage and packing charged 


t%e NOT FOR EXPORT extra. 


PLANS - CHARTS & DIRECTIONS - DESIGNATORY DOOR FINGER PLATES - CONTROL PANELS - 
ATUTORY NOTICES - DAN IRE AND POLICE NOTICES - NO PARKING & | 


& FIRE — + PERSONAL NAME PLATES - BYE-LAWS & PARK NOTICES - H 


All Kontite cast fittings are in corrosion resisting Gunmetal 
alloy. They are therefore particularly suitable for use where 
pipes are being laid in ground where adverse soil and water 

conditions are likely to be experienced. Send for our new 
Comprehensive Catalogue 24th Edition. 


GUNMETAL COMPRESSION FITTINGS 


KAY & CO (ENGINEERS) LTD 


Bolton Brass Works, Bolton Tel:3041 Telex 63-186 Grams: Kontite, Bolton 
London Office: 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 2144 
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HAVE YOU REGEIVED 
YOUR COPY OF THE 
COMPACTOM 
PLANNING GUIDE? 


The Compactom Planning Guide is far more than 
‘another catalogue’. It contains just the sort of 
information you need when solving problems 
involving dry construction demountable partition- 
ing, fitment work and acoustical correction— 
together with many of the examples of the work 
we have carried out in these spheres. May we send 
you a copy? 


A 


COMPACTOM LTD. 
Partitioning and Acoustics Specialists 
OXGATE LANE CRICKLEWOOD - LONDON N.W.2 
GLAdstone 6633 
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Why architects 

now specify a 
rubberised paint for 

steamy conditions 


SISCOMATTE is the leading rubberised paint in 
Britain. It has been specified by architects throughout the 
country for kitchens, bathrooms, canteens, factories, and 
other situations where steam or condensation presents a 
problem. They have chosen Siscomatte because : 

(a) It has the maximum resistance to steamy conditions. 
(b) Ithasan unusually high titanium oxide content, which 
gives outstandingly good opacity. Where a surface 
can be covered in one coat, Siscomatte can do it. 
(c) It is the easiest Wall Paint there is to apply. 
(d) It is the most beautiful thing in Wall Paint, which 
makes it ideal for all rooms. 
We shall be very pleased to supply samples and full 
information. 


SISCOMATTE 


STEAMPROOF 


rubberised paint 


There is a full range of Sissons paints for 
every decorating purpose, backed by 150 
years’ experience. Among them:— 
TUNGOLAC SUPER 
GLOSS FINISH 
CALCARIUM WATER PAINT 
SISSONS FLOOR DRESSING 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. LTD., BANKSIDE, HULL 


COLOUR SCHEME SERVICE 


Our representative will gladly 
call to discuss special require- 
ments for contract work. 
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Specify RENTOKIL 


TO KILL WOODWORM AND PROTECT AGAINST 
FUTURE ATTACK 


The one-coat application of RENTOKIL at the 
unparalleled rate of 200 sq. ft. per gal. is a practical and 
proved treatment against woodworm bringing much 
reduced costs in time and material. Pressure injection 
of flight holes every few inches should also be carried 
out if immediate deep penetration is desired. This 
technique is the result of over 30 years of experience in 
wood preservation and development of RENTOKIL. 
A Treatment Service is available under a 20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE. 


For DRY ROT specify - 
Rentokil DRY ROT FLUID 


The only timber preservative specifically formulated 
to stop and prevent DRY ROT. Highly sterilising 
with good coverage and deep penetration, DRY ROT 
FLUID should be applied to all replacement timber 
and surrounding areas at a rate of 350/400 sq. ft. 
per gallon. 


Kills 
Woodworm / 


LASTS LONGER 


For free advice and identification of specimens, 
write, "phone or call 


Dept. RK84 
WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE 


23 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.I. Phone LANgham 5455 
or see telephone directory for local centres 


The illustrations show a_ typical 
heater unit, and also the unit fitted 
to a single tier locker aisle. 


Plenum heat unit 


The unit is designed for use with any of our standard 
types of locker, and is specifically intended for the 
smaller size of Amenity Block which does not justify a 
centralised heating plant. 


It fully covers all the Welfare requirements for heating 
and drying at very low running costs with most modest 
capital outlay. 


Our technical representative will be pleased to give you 
full details of this important addition to our lockering 
service. 


SPEEDWELL 


GEAR CASE CO. LTD. 
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First of a 
series of six. 


Flush Doors can be a headache 


Why design your own when the Country’s 
leading specialists are available? 


For over a quarter of a century LEADERFLUSH have been designing 
and manufacturing FLUSH DOORS of outstanding quality. Over 
2,500,000 are now in use. When considering the question of FLUSH 
DOORS consult LEADERFLUSH the people with the ‘know-how’ and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD. TROWELL NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone: Ilkeston 623 (5 lines). 

Telegrams: “LEADAFLUSH” ILKESTON, NOTTINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE: LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD., BUSH HOUSE, 
ALDWYCH, W.C.2. Tel. Covent Garden 2243. 

ARCHITECTS ARE INVITED TO MAKE FULL USE OF OUR ARCHITECTS 
ADVISORY SERVICE 

591 cogent 
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TIED UP FOR SPACE? 


Not even room to lift an elbow! But wait. 
Here’s a suggestion that may set you free 
... Take a good look at your present floor 
plan. Isn’t there a lot of wasted space? 
The answer is to divide and rule with NSE 
steel partitioning. NSE is the steel and 
glass partitioning that can be altered in no 
time to make offices, passages and bays of 
different sizes. Every square inch is used 
efficiently. It’s even cheaper than wood! 


Visit our stand E 30 
at the Factory Equipment Exhibition 
Earls Court 7-17 April 


** STEEL’ PARTITIONING ”’, 


NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LTD 


Makers of all kinds of steel office and storage equipment. 


Please write to Dept. W, for free illustrated brochures: 


“STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT” 


149 Borough High St., London S.E.1 (HOP 5033) 
AND AT BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 


““STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT” oF 
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By Courtesy of 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Reporter. 


“MURILITE” Pre-mixed Perlite 
Plaster, which has attained a 
Grade A (6 hours) Fire Protection 
Rating, could have resisted the 
spread of flame for a long enough 
period to have permitted him to 
use the normal exits. 
Complete details of the test 
made in accordance with the vat | 
British Standard definitions No. na 
476:1953 are contained in the 
F.R.O.S.1 report No. 621:1955. 


= GYPSUM Write for detailed brochure to 
PLASTER & 


= CGAFFERATA NEWARK 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.A 
Telephone: Langham 2271 
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salts 


The Ideal Background 


for Mortgage Arrangements 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Total Assets £304, 000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.14 
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MANY ARCHITECTS today are convinced that greater speed 
and efficiency in construction can only be achieved if the 
collaboration between a// parties concerned—owner, archi- 
tect, consulting engineer, quantity surveyor and contractor 
— starts at the planning stage. 

It is only logical that the long practical experience of con- 
struction men should be available to designers at that time. 
An efficient contractor's knowledge of comparative build- 
ing methods and costs, his ability to advise on new mater- 
ials and techniques and the use of specialised plant are too 


valuable to be passed over at the stage when possible con- 
struction problems might be anticipated and solved most 
economically. 


Team 


Some of the most successful contracts completed by John 
Laing and Son Limited both in Britain and overseas have 
been achieved in this close co-operation with the owner's 
architects and consulting engineers—and without loss of 
the benefits of competitive tendering. 

The services of the Company's Development and Plan- 
ning Division are available to architects and consulting 
engineers, and include the carrying out of full scale tests 
and demonstrations on their behalf. Use of these services 
at the design stage of a construction scheme can ensure 
a workable, co-ordinated building programme, an economic 
scheme for the client and satisfactory completion on time. 


Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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Packed Bricks 


THE transport of bricks in pack form can reduce handling time and costs. It also 
reduces damage to the bricks. The Building Research Station has developed a 
system for handling packs of about §0 bricks, steel-strapped, at all stages from 
the brickworks to the bricklayer on the building site, by barrow or crane. Many 
brickworks can now supply bricks in pack form, the simple handling equipment 
is available commercially, and several contractors have already adopted the 
system. 


4 
== 1 man D 1man 
65 |65 20 | 2c 
4-men 3rd floor 1 5 3rd floor 2, 
l 


Fic. 1. (Left) normal pack; (Right) pack with straw and corner pieces 


Fic. 2. The pack barrow 
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Unloading packed bricks from a lorry with 
the aid of a portable ramp 


Many brickworks are now able to supply bricks 
in packs of 50 which can be handled with simple 
equipment, available commercially, designed 
by the Building Research Station. For an extra 
charge which is currently of the order of 1§s. 3d. 
per thousand for Flettons (usually less than 
5 per cent of the price of the more expensive 
facing bricks), this form of delivery offers con- 
siderable advantages both to the client and to 
the contractor. The damage that bricks normally 
suffer in transit and through being handled indi- 
vidually is greatly reduced when they are 
packed. Individual bricks are then handled only 
twice, by skilled hands in the kiln and when 
being laid. Thus, when packed bricks are used, 
there are fewer broken bricks, cleaner arrises, 
less chipping and scratching to mar the finished 
wall—improvements that had led users to 
believe that the bricks had been specially se- 
lected, when this was not the case. This advan- 
tage is particularly marked when bricks travel 
by rail: packed bricks suffer very much less 
damage from shunting and from the rehandling 
necessary when the bricks are transferred from 
the rail truck to a lorry. Trials have shown that 
when packed bricks are delivered by rail, the 
number of broken bricks is reduced from about 
5 per cent to a negligible figure, and minor 
damage is also reduced. 

Beside the advantage of reducing damage, 
which has the effect of an improvement in 
quality, delivery in packs offers two other advan- 
tages on the site. The more important of these 
is that all handling operations, from the un- 
loading of the lorry to the final distribution to 
the bricklayers, can be carried out faster than is 
possible with loose bricks, freeing men and 
machines earlier for other work and generally 
reducing congestion. In difficult circumstances, 
as on confined sites, this may influence the 
progress of other operations and lead to an in- 
creased tempo of the work as a whole. Secondly, 
handling bricks in packs involves less labour 
than when they are loose, that is, for any given 
handling rate less men need be involved. The 
extent of this saving will of course depend on the 
amount of handling necessary on the site; it 
will be greatest when the handling difficulties 
are most acute, as when multi-storey buildings 
are being constructed on confined sites, and 
least for single-storey building when there is no 
difficulty of access. 
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Fic. 3. The pack barrow—picking up a pack 
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Fic. 5. Lifting device for 4 packs 


Fic. 6. Unloading a lorry with the 8-pack lifting device 
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Summing up the three advantages of packed 
bricks, it can be said that in the majority of cases 
this form of delivery can yield monetary savings 
and an improvement in quality: the advantages 
are most obvious in the construction of the 
larger and more expensive buildings, particu- 
larly, those built in congested cities; they are 
less obvious on the cheaper two-storey buildings, 
such as council-houses, where there is less 
handling to be done, and expensive facing bricks 
are seldom used. 


The pack 

The type of pack commonly supplied is shown 
on the left in Fig. 1. Soft facing bricks are some- 
times given additional protection by laying 
straw between the bricks, and by providing 
protecting corner pieces, as shown on the 
right. The pack is usually of 50 bricks, 
which makes it easy to count the number in a 
load, but the heavier 2{-in. and 3-in. bricks 
are often supplied in packs of 45, and 2-in. 
bricks in packs of 65. The pack is bound with a 
single steel band which holds the bricks together 
and provides a means for lifting. Providing this 
is done with the equipment designed for the 
purpose, and the band is of the specified quality 
and dimensions, the factor of safety is about 
four, but in no case should the packs be lifted 
overhead without the protection of an enclosing 
cage; packs more than a few months old should 
be handled with extra care, lest corrosion has 
weakened the straps. 


Equipment 

The pack-barrow (Fig. 2) has been designed 
for handling single packs at all stages; it is used 
for loading the lorries at the brickworks, for 
unloading them on the site, and for wheeling 
the packs on the ground and on the scaffold. 
To pick up a pack, the barrow is moved forward 
with the back plate nearly vertical, when it runs 
on two small auxiliary wheels which assist 
manoeuvring. Two chisel-edged tines are 
then slid under the band at the top of the pack 
by placing one foot on the axle and thrusting the 
handles forward. Pulling the handles back and 
thrusting forward with the foot (Fig. 3) then 
lifts the pack on to the back-plate, and the 
barrow is brought into the wheeling position on 
two 14-in. cushion rubber tyres, with the pack 


lying nearly horizontally. As the barrow is 
narrower than the pack it can be used to take 
packs from a group, or to deposit them closely 
stacked together by a reversal of the operation 
described. When used in a vertical position on 
its auxiliary wheels, the loaded barrow can be 
turned round in an aisle 2ft 6in. wide, and these 
wheels are also useful for surmounting a step, 
the barrow being wheeled up to the step on its 
main wheels and tilted forwards until the 
auxiliary wheels run on the higher level. 

When unloading a lorry, the pack-barrow is 
wheeled down a portable ramp (Fig. 4) with the 
skids on the barrow acting as a brake. ‘The ramp 
has a flat top, making a small level platform on 
which to tilt the barrow when picking up the 
first few packs from a fully loaded vehicle. These 
are brought down backwards until there is 
sufficient room on the deck to turn the barrow 
round and come down forwards. Because of the 
ease and speed with which lorries can be un- 
loaded in this way, some suppliers of packed 
bricks arrange for a ramp and barrow to be 
carried on the vehicle, the driver can then 
unload unassisted, at about three times the rate 
at which the operation would be possible with 
loose bricks. If two unloading ramps are used, 
up to four barrowmen can work without inter- 
ference and unloading rates as high as 12000 
bricks per hour are achievable. Further, there 
is no need to leave the bricks close to the lorry: 
the packs can be wheeled directly inside the 
building, or to the foot of the hoist. 

When taken up by a hoist, the packs are 
deposited on the hoist platform, which can be 
fully loaded, and are removed at the top by 
other barrowman. Each pack is placed within 
reach of the bricklayer. Instead of cutting the 
strap (doing this with the trowel might damage 
the bricks), he slides out the centre brick from 
the top row, after which the remainder are 
loose but the strap prevents the pack collapsing. 
After the bricklayer has finished work, partly 
used packs can still be moved with the pack 
barrow providing that the strap is still in place. 


Handling with a crane 

With the device shown in Fig. 5, packs can be 
lifted four at a time from the lorry and deposited 
wherever the crane can reach. The empty device 
is landed on top of the packs, and 8 hooks are 
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engaged (two to each pack) under the straps. 
The crane then lifts this load clear of the lorry, 
and two balanced protective cages are swung 
down, completely enclosing the load. The packs 
can be landed directly on the scaffold or top 
floor, or if they are required inside the building, 
on to a platform rigged out from the scaffolding, 
from which they are wheeled inside with pack- 
barrows. The eight-pack cage shown in Fig. 6 
is similar in principle but, since sixteen hooks 
have to be engaged and disengaged for every 
load hoisted, three hook-frames are provided, 
any one of which can be quickly attached to or 
detached from the main assembly. Thus it is 
possible for a second hook-frame to te attached 


to a new load of eight packs while the crane is 
delivering the first, and similarly, when the first 
load is landed the crane can return with an 
empty frame without waiting for its load to be 
unhooked. Unloading rates of the order of 
8500 bricks per hour have been achieved with 
this device. 


The diagram on the front page shows the 
advantages of packed bricks in regard to speed 
and cost of handling for some typical operations. 


All the equipment described above for 
handling packed bricks is now on the market. 
Details of suppliers may be obtained from the 
Building Centre, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Prepared at the Building Research Station, Garston, Herts.) 
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